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'*The 8ky of brightest grey aeems dark 
To one whose sky was ever white, 
To one who never knew a spark 

Thro* all his life of love or light, 
The greyest cloud seems overbright.** 

—Dunbar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Atlanta Univej-sity i* an In.^titution for the higher education of Negro 
youth. It seeks by iiiaintHininjf a high standard of scholarship and de- 
portment, to sift out and train thoroughly, talented members of this race 
to be leaden* of thought and mispionaries of culture among the masses. 

Furthermore, Atlanta University recognizes that it is its duty as a seat 
of learning to tlirovv as mucli light as possible upon the intricate socinl 
problems affectin^r these masses, for tlie enlightenment of its graduates 
and of the geneial public It has therefore for the last three years sought 
to unite its own graduates, the graduates of similar institutions, and edu- 
cated Negroes in general, throughout the South, In an effort to stud;^' care- 
fully and tlu»roughly certain definite aspects of the Negro problems. 

Graduates of Fisk University, Berea College, Lincoln University, Spel- 
man Seminary, Howard University, the Meharry Medical College, and 
other institutions have kindly joined in this movement and added their 
effiiits to those of the graduates of Atlanta-, and have In the last three 
years helped to conduct three investigations: One in 1896 into the Mortal- 
ity of Negroes in Cities; another in 1897 into the General Social and Phys- 
ical Condition of 5,000 Negroes living in selected parts of certain Southern 
cities; finally, in 1898, Inquiry has been made to ascertain what efforts 
Negroes are themselves making to better their social condition by means 
of organization. 

The results of this last investigation are presented in this pamphlet. 
Next year some plia.>es of the <'Conomic situation of the Negro will be 
studied. It is hoped that those studies will have the active aid and co-op- 
eration of all those who are interested in this method of making easier the 
isolution of the Negro problewi.s. 
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31 — -■ 

c-?-« BY THE EDITOR. 

A} 1. The Scope of the Inguiri/.—The aim of this study is to make a tenia- 

^ * tlve inquiry into the organized iife of American Negroes. It is often 

'^\ asked What is the Negro doing to help himself after a quarter century of 

outside aid? The main answers to tliis question hitherto have natur- 
al ally recorded individual efforts in education, tlie accumulation of prop- 
erty and tlie establishment of homes. Tlie real test, liowever, of the ad- 
vance of any group of people in civilization is tlie extent to which tliey 
are able to organize and systematise their efforts for tite common weal ; and 
.^^ the highest expression of organized life is the organization for purely )>e- 
"^ nevolent and reformatory pui-poses. An inquiry then into the organiza- 
tions of American Negroes which have the social betterment of the masn 
of the race for their object, would be an instructive measure of their ad- 
vance in civilization. To be of the highest v^ilue such *in iiivostigatlun 
should be exhaustive, covering the whole country, and recording all s])e- 
eies of elfort. Funds were not available for such an inquiry. The inetlioil 
followed therefore was to clioose nine Southern cities of varying size and 
to have selected in them such organizations of Negroes as were <*ngago<l 
in benevolent and reformatory work. The cities from which returns were 
\ obtained were: Washington, D. C, Petensliurg, Va., Augusta, Cia., At- 
t lanta, Ga., Mobile, Ala., Bowling Green, Ky., Clarkesville, Teim., Fort 
Amith, Ark., and Galveston, Tex. Graduates of Atlanta University, Fisk 
University, Howa-d University, the Meharry Medical College, and other 
NegiO institutions co-operated in gathering the information desired. 

No attempt was made to catalogue all chai'i table anil reformatory efforts 
but rather to illustrate the character of the work being done by typiciil 
examples. In one case, Petersburg. Va., nearly all efforts of all kinds 
were reported in order to illustrate the full svctivity of one group. The re- 
port for one large city, Washington, was pretty full, although not ex- 
haustive. In all of the other localities only selected organizations were 
reported. The returns being for the most part direct and reduced to a 
b^ujis of actual figures seem to be reliable. 

2. General CkarwUr of the Organizations. — It is natural that to-day t!»e 
bulk of organized efforts of Negroes in any direction should centre in the 
Church. The Negro Church is the only social institution of the Negroes 
^.-- which started in the African forest and survived slavery; under the load- 

^ ership of the priest and medicine man, afterward of the Christian piistor, 

the Church preserved in itself the remnants of African tribal life and be- 
came after emancipation the centre of Negro social life. So tliat to-day 
the Negro population of the United States is virtuidly divided into 
Chnrcli congregations, which jire the real units of tlie race life. It ib nat- 
'J ural therefore that charitable and rescue work among Negroesshould first 
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BFyOBTS FOR 800IAL BETTERMENT. 5 

be found in the churches and reach there Its great(>st dovelopment. Of 
the 236 efforts and institutions reported in this inquiry, seventy-nine 
are churches. 

Next in importance to churches come the Neprro secret societies. When 
the mystery and rites of African fetishism faded Into the simpler wor- 
ship of the Methodists and Baptisto, the secret societies rose especially 
among the Free Negroes as a substitute for the primitive love of mystery. 
Practical insurance and benevolence, always a feature of such societies, 
were then cultivated. Of the organizations reported ninety-two were se- 
cret societies— some, branches or imitations of great white societies, some 
original Negro inventions. 

Both the al>ove organizations have efforts for social betterment as ac- 
tivities secondary to some other main object. There are, however, many 
Negro organizations whose sole object is to aid and reform. First among 
these come the beneficial societies. Like the burial societies among the 
serfs of the Middle Ages, there arose early in the Nineteentli century 
among Free Negroes and slaves, organizations which did asimple accident 
and life insurance business, charging small weekly premiums. These 
beneficial organizations have spread until to-day there are many thou- 
sands of them in the United States. They are mutual benefit associa- 
tions and are usually connected with churches. Of such societies twenty- 
six are returned in this report. 

Coming now to more purely' benevolent eflorfc^ we have n^ported twenty- 
one organizations and institutions of various sorts whlcli represent 
distinctly the efforts of the better class of Negroes to rescue and uplift the 
unfortunate and vicious. Finally, we have a few instances of co-opera- 
tive business effort reported whioli typify the economic efforts of the 
weak to find strength in unity. Ijet us review each of the classes. 

8. The Church. The following table presents the returns of seventy-nine 
Negro churches in nine Southern cities; the queries sought to bring out es- 
pecially the economic situation of these corporations, and their social and 
benevolent activity: 
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TABLE NO. I.— CHURCHES. 
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8,000 
5,00d 
8.0001 



FORT SMITH, ARK. 



ti2il. W. Burns.:T:T!(J.M.E. 
6£«Mnllalliftii !m. E 



64|cniinn Chapel. j.A .M.E 



1401 
14:-' 



75'$ 2,000 
921 1,200 
5,000 



25 



GALVESTON, TEX. 



6r»{'Macedonia 

OS Reedy Chapel... 

67 Frank Gary 

68.St. Augustine- 



3i«ptist 
A.M.E. 
M. E. .. 
P. E 



50O 
427 
300 
800 



2ot>$ 7,()00|$ 150" 
304j 20,0(K>; • '-"" 



20(i 9,5(K> 
1S5! 13,0*X)! 



1,207 
2,200 



2r 



5 
6 
1 
2 



CLARKESVILLE, TENN. 
OV«lSt. Peter's Chap7iA.M. IJrr32^7"225:"$2(K0(K)'$ 2^ls| 

ATLANTA, GA. 

30(T$i(M)0Of 



6 I 24 



I 4 



7qi'irst 

71 Wheat Street.. 

72Friendship 

73|Bethel 

74iLloyd Street. .. 
75lAllen Temple.. 

76jReed Street 

77 Providence 

78Shiloh 

79 



New Hope. 



Confrr'l 
Baptist 



1,69a 
1,570 

A.M.E. 1,850 

M.E. 

A.M.E. 

Baptist 



Presby. 



\m 
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■ ? This table may be summarized as follows: 

' p Kiimber of Cliurohes reported 70 

\ - Number of Denominations reported 9 

Ir" Baptist : 87 Churches. 

1 1 Methodists: 

?; African Methodist Episcopal 14 

i J African Methodist Episcopal Zion 4 

IZ Colored Methodist Episcopal 6 

Vl Methodist Episcopal 6—29 Churches. 

%% Congreyational 5 '* 

%\ rrcsbyterian 4 " 

Protestant Epucopal 8 " 

' ' Lutheran 1 

Total enrolled members 42,681 

Active members, les>s than 80,000 

Value of real estate OM'ned,67 churches reporting |l ,542,460 00 

Reported indebtedness 295,114 UO 

Total annual income 167,678 00 

Total recorded expenditure in local charity ((Jo churches re- 
porting) 8,006 68 

Number of missionary and benf-volont societies reported 123 
Xumber of persons directly aided so far as reported (86 
churches) 1,422 

GKNEBAL BEXEVOLEXT AXD RKFOBMATORY ACTIVITY. 

Some irregular work in slums, jails, etc 8 Churches. 

Considerable irregular work in slums, jails, etc 2 '' 

1 mission established in slums. 8 " 

8 missions established in slums 1 " 

Regular visits to slums 8 *' 

Mission for jails 1 ** 

2 regular workers in missionary and benevolent work 1 " 

1 regular worker 1 " 

8 regular workers 1 *' 

7 regular workers 1 " 

Regular institutional work 1 '* 

8 visits a year 1 " 

12 visits a year 1 " 

10 visits a month and parish school 1 " 

Visits to hospitals with food 1 ** 

Orphanage 1 ** 

Home for aged and two missions 1 *' 

Total 29 '* 
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These returns do not give an account of all of the benevolent work of 
Kef>ro Churches; much is done by individuals, and perhaps the larger 
part of the charity is entirely unsystematic and no record is kept of it. 
Bome needy person or cause appeals to a congregation. Immediately in 
a M'hirl of sympathy or enthusiasm a collection is taken up and the money 
e^iven, although no official record remains of the deed. So, too, the dis- 
tress of the needy is often relieved by neighbors througli notices given in 
the church. While, then, these retui-ns do not indicate the whole benevo- 
lent activity of churches, yet they do give an idea of the orderly system- 
atic work of the more business-like organisations. 

A better idea of the activity of Negro Churches will be obtained, per- 
haps, if we tabulate the Income and charitable expenditure of such 
cliurches as give $100 or more annually in charity. 



27 NECJBO CHUBOHES EXPENDING |100 OB MOBE ANNUALLY IN CHABITY. 



Ko. 


PLACE. 


DENOMINATION. 


AnniMl 

iucomc. 


Aiimia! cx- 
ptii'lliure in 
ebnrity. 


mi 


1 


•Atlanta. 


Raptist 


$ 8.000 

lieoo 

1,231 
1,200 
1,660 
8,600 
1,059 
1,600 
1.260 
2,406 
1,060 
1,000 
2,000 
4,600 
3,000 
6,714 
2,480 
8,000 
6,216 
4,000 
2,000 
7,600 
4,000 
2,000 
8,000 
6,000 
10.000 


$1,1)00 
600 
378 
800 
800 
600 
160 
200 
150 
288 
100 
100 
200 
400 
160 
482 
180 
200 
888 
260 
126 
400 
200 
100 
140 
160 
226 


50. 


2 


Mobile 


Methodist 

Baptist 


40. 


8 


Petersburg 


80 


4 


Galveston 


i( 


26. 


5 


ii 


P. K 


19. 


6 


Washington 


P. E 


14. 


7 


Fort Smith 


Methodist 


14. 


8 


Washington 


Baptist 

Methodist.. . 


13. 


9 


Galveston 


12. 


10 


Washington 


Baptist . 


12. 


11 






10. 


12 


Ik 


ii 


10. 


18 


Atlanta 


Congregational... 
Baptist 


10. 


14 


Washincfton 


9. 


15 


u *' ; 


ii 


7.6 


16 


ii 


7.6 


17 


a 


ii 


7.2 


18 


ii 


Methodist 


6.6 


19 


Mobile 


ii 


6.8 


20 


Washington 


ii 
ii 


6.2' 


21 


Mobile. 


6.2 


22 


Petersburg. 

Washington 

14 


Baptist 


6.8 


28 


ii 


B. 


24 


Methodist 


6. 


25 


ii 


4.7 


26 


ii 


Baptist 

Methodist 


2.6 


27 


4i 


2.2 



^hU rhtiix'h Is buiidiog a Home /or the Aged. m> that tbia Is extraordinary expend ftn re. 

Nineteen other churches give between $60 and $100 a year, and thirty- 
three churches either give less than $60 or make no returns. Probably 
most of these give considerable in an unsystematic way. 

Some individual churoiies present noticoable peculiarities. One Con- 
gregational Church *^is doing a varied work along institutional lines." In 
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a Methodist Church "the Wayside Gatherers have a mission for assfstlnic 
the denizens of slums and jails." Another Methodist Church has "a 
committee to visit the Jail every week." A Baptist Church has the inter- 
est from a fund, amounthig to $150 each year, set aside for the poor; "We 
6nly give them enough to buy medicines and, at times, fuel, never ap- 
propriating more tiian $1.25 to each." Another large Baptist Cliurch, with 
800 active members, reports a detailed budget: 

BUDGET OP THE NINETEENTH ST. BAPTIST OHUBOH, WASHINGTON, D. O- 

1895. 



Total income 15,714.09 



Total expense : 
Build'g and improvements $2,840 00 
Sunday-school 132 00 

Charity: 

Church poor $236 (K) 

Kducafn of M in'strs 32 62 

Missions 30 14 

Miscellaneous. . 134 00 432 6B 



Pastor's salary and 
other oliurch ex- 
penses 1,871 77 

Balance on hand 437 6(> 



$5,714 09 



One Baptist Church in Petersburg, Va., conducts an orphanage, and an- 
other in Atlanta fs erecting a liome for the aged at a cost of $6,0(X). AVtiites 
have contributed considerably to this latter enterprise, but much of it lias 
been done by Negroes. 

From this data it is clear that Negro Churches are becoming centres of 
Bystematio relief and reformatory work of Negroes among themselves. 
At present the actual expenditure of tlie organized agencies is not large 
compared with the income of theciiurches; but wlicn we remember that 
t'le members of these churches are largely poor working people, witli 
little business training, and that much of the unorganized and spasmodic 
vork is unrecorded it seems that the work being done is both commend* 
able and by no means insignificant in amount. 

4. The Secret &)ci«/y.— Ninety-two lodges, belonging to nine different 
Fecret societies, were reported, although these by no means coverall ex* 
Jstent lodges in the cities studied. Those reporting were : 

Grand United Order of Odd Fellows 38 Lodges. 

Ancient Order of Free and Accepted Masons 13 Lodges. 

Grand United Order of True Reformers 12 Fountains. 

International Order of Good Samaritans, etc 8 Unions. 

J. R. Giddlngs and Jollifee Union 8 Tents. 

Independent Order of St. Luke 7 Councils. 

Ancient Sons, etc., of Israel 3 Tabernacles. 
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i Knights of Pythias 2 Lodges. 

1^ Knights of Tabor 1 Lodge. 

i: 9 Orders 92 Organizations. 

i Of these the Odd Fello\^s, Masons and Knights of Pythias are simliar 

i organizations to those among white people but are not directly affiliated 

■^ with them. The Negro Masons of the United States, for instance, sprung 

i from a lodge of Boston Negroes who received their charter from England* 

[ Most of the other orders seem to be Negro inventions purely, and form cu- 

?. riousand instructive organizations. Their main function is insurance 

f. against sickness and death, the aiding of the widows and orphans of 

X their deceased members, and social intercourse. Their activity and con- 

: dition in detail is given in Table II. 
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A sammary of this table can bo made as follows: 

Total membership 5,7G3 

Active membership 5,150 

Total value of investments In real estate and other property ♦$49,073 05 

Total cash on hand 4,661 40 

Annual income 16,000 63 

Annual Expenditure: 

For sick benefits $6,960 98 

For death benefits 5,934 78 $12,895 76 

Total numbr of persons aided last year 612. 

^i'iiutwo unvalued lou. 

Some facts about certain societies are of interest: One lodge of the 
Giddings. Order in Petersburg, Vn., has been organized 23 years, and is 
composed entirely of women; another lodge in the same place describes 
its work as consisting of ^^relief given to widows and childreu^and the ed- 
ucation of minors." One lodge of Masons in the same place was organ- 
ized in 1867, and a lodge of Odd Fellows in 1866. Of a lodge of Masons 
in Clarkesville, Tenn., it is said: *'Most of the members own their own 
homes;*' the lodge has spent '^$10,000 for burials and sick dues since or- 
ganization,*' September 28. 1874, or an average of over $700 a year. They 
own a lot and expect to build a hall on it soon. Another Petersburg lodge 
of the Giddings Union assesses each member $1 a year to support an Old 
Folks' Home for the general order. One Odd Fellows' Lodge in Mobile 
has been organized fifty-five years, that is, since 1843. Both Masons and 
Odd Fellows in Fort Smith, Ark., own halls, two stories in height, with 
stores below, which are rented out. 

We have here a kind of an organization which contrasts sharply with 
the churches, considered as business enterprises. First, it demands 
a higher average of intelligence and thrift in its membership, and 
more quiet, business-like persistence along selected lines of effort* 
The process of social selection has consequently made the group 
much smaller than the church organization, averaging fifty and sixty 
members, and having in no case over 175 members. These smaller 
and more compact groups do not handle as much money as the 
churches, but by arranging regular sources of income and carefully cal- 
culating expenses they use tlieir funds more etfectively. The secrecy and 
ritual of these lodges is not without a certain social value. It attracts 
members, and then, too, it allows the establishment of a hierarchy of 
authority, which does away, to some extent, with the democratic 
freedom of the church; thus the more competent (and at times, it must 
be confessevl, more unscrupulous), get a chance to guide and rule. Tho 
main practical objects of these societies are life and sickness insurance, 
and social intercourse. They represent the saving, banking spirit among 
the Negroes and are tlie germ of commercial enterprise of a purer type. 
On the other baud, the secret societies represent much extravagance and 
waste in expenditure, an outlay for regalia and tinsel, which too 
often lack tho excuse of being beautiful, and to some extent they divert 
the savings of Negroes from more useful cliannels. 
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6. Beneficial and Insurance Societits.'-The beneflcial Boclety sprang di- 
rectly from the church organizations and has developed in four character- 
istic directions. First, by taking on ritual, oaths and secrecy it became 
the secret society just mentioned. Secondly, by emphasizing and en- 
larging the beneficial and insurance feature and substituting a board of 
directors for general membership control, many ot these societies co- 
alesced into, or were replaced by, insurance societies. Thirdly, the train- 
ing in business methods thus received is now, in an increasing number of 
cases leading to co-operative business enterprise. Fourthly, the distribu- 
tion of aid and succor tended to pass beyond the immediately contribu- 
ting members, and become pure charity in the shape of Homos, Asylums 
and Benevolent Societies of various sorts. 

In number of organizations the secret socieiies outstripped the benev- 
olent societies, while the others naturally are still but partially developed. 
Nevertheless the beneficial society antedates emancipation; some now 
In existence are fifty years old or more, and others now extinct can bo 
traced back to the Eigiiteenth century. 

These societies, of all kinds, sizes and states of efflciency, are still very 
numerous. Take, for instance, Petersburg, Va. Tliere alone we have re- 
ports from twenty-two, as follows: 



BENEFICIAL 80CIKTIES OP PRTERSBURO, VA. 



NAME. 



Sick And K^ash 
rh?ath And 

Benefits. Property. 




1 Young M«n's 

^Sfst^rs nf Friendship, etc. 
BITTnlon Working Club ... 

4iSi8ters of Charity 

0|Ladies* Union 

ABeneflcial Association.. 
7Dnuichters of Bethlehem 

KTiOving Sisters 

ftTiadif»s'Worklng Club 

IrtSt. Mark 

1 llConsolation 

12ir>»ujrhters of Z'on 

Ift'Yonnff Sisters of Charity 

UjHumhle Christian 

r,,S»st-ePR of David 

lft.S»ster8 of Reheccah 

17;Pot»Tsburg 

jqpotnrsbnrg Boneflclal 

Ifti'it JJfiptfst Cluirch Ass'n 

2 )Y >unir M«*.n's 

2l,c>iik St. Church Socety 
22Findefl vor. Ptc 



175 00 



128 25 

440 00 

62 00 
214 09 
160 00 
100 00 

36 00 
100 00 

75 00 
180 00 
175 00 

99 5:^ 
118 00 

80 CO 
1(X) 00 

50 00 

43 01) 



Total. 



8e^$2J77 8li1;2 275 87 



•Op(tn!i!E»?d lK'f«m» the wAr. 

tAvJO*"*!!!!*!!! uiK)n c«ch inenibor \u case iinv member di(-«. 
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Returns from other places are not so full, not because of the lack of such 
societies, but because of thedifHculty of gattlng exa?t reports from th'ini. 
They are small, have no public office and must be searched for. Probably 
there are at least one hundred such societies in the nine cities. Some are 
.small and weak, others flourishing. Of the latter class thf; condition of 
six typical ones is given in the next table. 



BOME TYPICAL BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES. 



FLACK. 



(lalveston, Tex 
Augusta, Oa 



Atlanta, Ga. 



NAME. 



Daughters of Rebecca 
Trinity Moral Reform 

Union Relief. 

Young Mutual 

Eiclping Hand 

Coachman's Beneflt 



Six Societies. 



j=0 



t86n 

1850 
1894 
1880 
1879 
189H 



£ 

3 



V- 

< 



58$ 12 (W$ 



24d 

\m 

4751 
50. 

^1 



sii? 






m 

20 



I 



900$ 

9no| 

8tM)^ 

140! 
24C 



500 
."Oc.; 
498 
HX); 






$3,000 

100 

1,COO 

87 

lot. 



95^ 



The business uiothods of beneficial societies are extn>nioly simple. A 
group of mutually known persons, members of tiie same church or 
neighbors, unite in nn organization and agree to pay weekly 25 cents or 
more into a common treasury; a portion of the fund thus secured is paid 
to any member who may Ix^ taken sick, and, too, the other membors in 
such case give their services in caring for the sick one. In case a niembc r 
dies each of the other members is assessed froml2>^ to50 cents — usually' 25 
cents — in addition to their regular fee, to help defray funeral expenses. 
Tin's simple and safe insurance business has everything to comniend it a.s 
H method of self-help, and it has without doubt had mucli to do witii the 
social education of the Negro, both before and since emancipation. 

The indications are that ten or fifteen years ago the number of those so- 
cieties was twice as great as at present. Over half of those reported in 
this inquiry were established before 18JX), and are probably survivals of a 
very large number of enterprises. The insurance societies have como 
in to replace the activities of these societies, and the change, while indi- 
cating higher economic development, is at present having many di^as- 
trous results. The impulse towards insurance societies was given by the 
large number of white societies organized to defraud and exploit the Ne- 
groes. Everywhere the Freednum is noted for his effort to ward off ac- 
cident and a pauper's grave by Insurance against sickness and death. In 
New York city a canvass of one slum district showed that 15^o of the 
Negro fathers and 52% of the mothers belonged to insurance societies.* 
hi Philadelphia the situation is similar, although the disparity between 
the sexes is not so grcat.t So, too, throughout the South the operations 
of these societies has been wide-spread. Partly in self-defence therefore, 

tnmtois. Tne Phlladelphift Negro. 
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and partly in obedieneo to a iiutural cic.sin? to unite small economic efforiK 
into larger, the Negro iiLsurinico KO(M«*ti('s bogan to arise about 1890, and 
now have throughout tho country a nu^nbersliii) running into the hun- 
dred thousands. Some of tlie secret sc^ciotics arc in reality insurance so- 
cieties with a ritual to make niemliership more attractive. The True 
Reformers' order, for instance, was started in Richmond, Va., not over 
fifteen years ago; it now ext'uids widely over tlie East and South, owns 
considerable real estate and conducts a banking and annual premium 
Insurance business at KIchniond. 

Three typical Virginia insurance societies are the Workers' Mutual Aid 
Associationf the Colon^d JMutiuiI Aid Association and the United Aid and 
Insurance Company. Tiie Workers' Mutual Aid Association was organ- 
ized In 18U4- It is conduct ♦•(! ]»y twelve stockliolders and has two salaried 
oillcerg, besides the agents. It claims 10,05:J members, r-n annual income 
of |8,6(X), and sick and death bene/its paid during tlie year to the amount 
of $1,71)0. It owns prop^'rty to tlic amount of 5?.Vi0. I ts rates of insurance 
are as follows : 

Weekly Premiums. W*'ekly Sick Benefits. Death Benefits. 

$ 05 $1 2:> $ 17 00 

10 2 (X) 35 00 

15 2 7:> 45 00 

20 H ry ) 55 00 

25 4 25 65 00 

30 5 00 75 00 

35 5 75 86 00 

40 6 50 95 00 

45 7 25 105 00 

50 8 00 115 00 

The agent reporting declares : '*Thi»< class of enterprises do Well, but the 
great drawback is they are ti»o numerous, and it is hard to find young 
I men who are willing to do the work necessary to make them a success; 

i and then the class who are willing to take Iiold honestly, is at a rery prea 

I premiuni." The headijuarter.*? of tliis as.sociation is in Pet*-rsburg, Va. 

J The Colored Mutual Aid A.ssociation was organized in 1895; the number 

I of stockholders l» sixteen; tii<' number of salaried officers, three; the 

'* number of members, 5,00i); the total annual income, §1,172 82; the total 

» expenditures for sick and deatii benefits, ^HX), Tlie rates of insurance 

j are : 

Weekly preiniuiiis. Weekly Sick Benefits. Death BenefltM* 

% Oo « 1 50 $ 15 00 

10 H 25 35 00 

15 » 50 40 00 

20 4 50 50 00 

25 5 25 60 00 

I ; W 6 00 76 00 

' a5 7 (X) 85 00 

40 8 00 95 00 

45 9 00 im 00 

r/> 10 00 115 00 



^' 
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The United Aid and Insurance Company, according to its report, '^was 
organized in Richmond, Va., four years ago; we have ii total membership 
of 21,500 members. We are dot nv: business in all the cities of this State 
and also in some other States. The financial condition of the company 
is good; It pays all claims promptly." The company occupies Its own 
building in Richmond. 

The membership of these societies is naturally much smaller than re- 
ported, but nevertheless it is large. The insurance charged is of course 
very high. A thousand dollar life policy costs about $250a year premium^ 
against $80 to $40 for a middle aged man in the regular life insurance com- 
panies.* This high rate is to cover the weekly benefits in case of sick- 
ness, and as there Is no age classification and practically no medical ex- 
amination, it represents the gambler's risk. Such business, of course, 
opens wide the door for cheating on both sides. The educational value of 
conducting these ent^q^rises Is, among the Negroes, very great, and con- 
sidering their lack of l)ustneHs training, the experlmont has been quite 
successful. On the part of the insured, the old beneficial society was a 
more wholesome metliod of saving. The insurance society savors too 
much of gambling and discourages the savings bank habit. 

5. Oi'optratice BuHinesH. — There are undoubted proofs tlial the native Afri- 
cans, or at least most Negro tribes, are born merchants and traflckors, and 
can drive good i)argains even with Kuropeans. Little . trace of this, how- 
ever, survived the fire of American slavery. Communism in goods, ab- 
olition of private property, and absoluto dependence on the master for 
daily brend almost completely robbed the slaves of all thought of eco- 
nomic initiative. Business enterprise would therefore be the last form of 
activity whicli we miglit expect to see recover from tlie effects of slavery, 
oven under normal condition's. The situation to-day is, however, abnor- 
mal, from the fact that the white Soutli is making unusual strides in com- 
mercial life, and so no sooner has the Negro learned something of the 
business methods about him than further advance on the part of the com- 
munity has rendered them obsolete. 
; There are two ways in which a primitive folk may establish co-opera- 

1.- tive business effort: First, by the est^blishmentof private business enter- 

/ prise and then combining the single businesses into one joint stock com- 

** P&ny; or by beginning directly with co-operation and either developing 

r into a less democratic form of directorship, or disintegrating into pri- 

r vate enterprises. Negro co-operation has thus far been largely of the 

i latter type. For Instance: Opposite tiie campus of the Atlanta Univer- 

\ sity has stood for a long time an unsightly old tumble-down dwelling. 

\ Ijast year a small group of Negroes bought it; they met for awhile In it; 

' formed an organization, moved the building back and prepared to build. 

i- By regular contributions they began a fund which supported a leader 

^ with a salary. They hired laborers and masons from their own number, 

\ and with their own labor have now nearly finished a tasteful brick build- 

' ing. This organisation was a church, but its activity has been so far co- 

f operative business, democratic in direction and peculiaily successful. 

:• From such enterprises spran g the beneficial societies, and to-day slowly 

? ^Muttiftl Benefit Life lus. Co.'s nite for a man of 45 is S^7.42. 
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and with dilP.culty is arisini^ real co-operative business enterprise de- 
tached from religious activity or insunmce. On the other hand, privat*^ 
business enterpiise lias made some beginning, and in a few cases united 
into joint stock enterprises. It will hv years, however, before this kind 
of business is very successful. 

Indeed, all co-operation in business among Negroes is as yet In tlie ex- 
perimental stage. For tliat reason it is especially mentioned in this study, 
Bince it represents not so much private gain as social effort for the good of 
the group. Of the flftoen enterprises reported in the next table, probal)ly 
not more than ten fire at present paying enterprises, and some of thesr are 
only moderately successful. The rest are either Just making ends nuM't, 
with a prospect of future growth, or are tottering and destined to fail. 
The cities reporting are not in all cases identical with the nine which 
Rent in the otluir reports; of those only four reported co-operative busi- 
ness. The reports are as follows: 
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The chief co-operative businens^^s arc those which the pressure of race 
prejudice rendered necessary, as, for instance, cemetery associations. Al- 
thougli details of only one of these is reported, tlicre are known to be a con- 
siderable number, and they are well conducted. Efforts in handling real es- 
tate come next in popularity and have liad various degrees of success, 
f^ The Worklngmen's Loan and Building Astocitiation, of Augusta, Oa., con- 

conducted wholly by Negroes, is now nine years old and has been the 
means of sscuring over 100 homes for its members. Its eighth annual 
statement is as follows : 

Eighth Annual Statement of the Workingmen's Loan and Building As- 
sociation at the close of business May 31, 1898: 

^^ BBSOUUOES. 

Loans f 15,422 «fl 

v^ Real estate 8.100 00 

r^ Olttce fixtures 75 00 

Cash 49 18 



^i 



I zt 



it 



f 18,B46 K4» 
LIABILTTIKS. 

Capital stock $10,725 00 

Bills payable 1,540 :-W 

Undivided profits 8,H24 03 

Surplus ; 3,057 « 

«18,046 K4 

The building and loan association of Washington has been pretty suc- 
cessful. It was organized for the ''purpose of demonstrating business ca- 
pacity and unity in tlie Negro race, and was intended especially to oper- 
ate among, and to secure the support of the large class of colored peoph* 
employed in the departmental service of the government here and as 
school teachers in this city, since this class was known to handle, in the 
aggregate, large sums of money monthly. But our hopes in tills direction 
have not been realized. Such success as our company has achieved came 
^ f almost altogether from the wage-earning element, not from the salary 

'-. ; drawers. These latter have seemed to prefer to put their money an well 

^2: &8 their personal influence on the side of business Institutions conducted 

by white persons, institutions In which they are rigidly excluded from all 
jJ}^ participation wliatever. And a still more discouraging aspect of the situ- 

^ * atioti is that there seems to be but little change for the better in this coii- 

dition. Not alone in this association is this sentiment observable among 
^ > the better paid element of the ra<*e, but it applies toall orgaiiixed business 

efforts in this city so far as T am aware. These are supported by the mid- 
dle and lower classes, among whom the instinct of raee affinity is strong- 
est and the support of race Institutions the most periitnnent and substnn- 
. tial."t 

|Kei>ort of Sorrctnry, Mr. Henry K. liak*.T. 
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In Little Roek, Ark., nevenil well-to-ilo Nt»|»roes Imve HtiirtiHl a 
building ii»fsociatioii, with h nickel savin;^ doimrtnient attachod. Tho 
company was incorporatinl in 1898, and is now ready for work. 

The PeopleM Buildings and Loan Assoeialiou uf ilanijitjn, Va., has boon 
very successful. Itba-sbeenin operation nine years and lias a paid up 
capitiU of $75,000. Last year (1897) it did a l)usiness of $ni,000, on wliich 
the g^ross profits were $5,0JU. The otllcers have l)oon, and still are, all col- 
ored. The association lias been the means of erecting *!5(^ homes. It^'haM 
proven a blessing to the poor |>eoi)le of this community by assisting them 
to get homes; also a grood investment for those who dcHlred to bank a 
small amount, it having paid these years 7 and H% interest." It has two 
salaried oiHcialsand oOii niembers.* 

Hamptoniilso luis two successful co-operative stores— a form of enter- 
prise which has not hercrofore succc»eded. I'he Hampton Supply Comi>any 
was orpanizf'd in the year 18J»1 and has 100 members. The paid up cap- 
it^tl is 4(40,000. it Wfiit into l>usiness In 18iK(, and since that time it has 
dealt in wood, coai and feed stall, and does a businees of |12,(K)0 per year. 
It jrives employ ommu t»>five persons. 

The WorkinjrnieuV (;oopeiativ»» Union has tuvnty mr'mhf.-s, a capital 
of $400 and does a business of :|ir,<K) to 5>l,(K)0 annually. It handles coal, 
M'ood, feed and jrroceries. 

Jn this coniiectien tlie Hay Shore Hotel Company of Hampton nuiy bo 
noticed. Itis an attempt to furnish a decent summer resort f«*r Neg^roes, 
since the majority of resorts an* shut against them. It was orpi,ni/ed in 
1M»7, with sixty members and a paid U]) caj)ital of ♦2,6(X). Last season it 
did a business of $1,000, emplt\vin^^ four persons. 

Of these three enterprises in Hampton, an ottlcer of Ylampton InstituUf 
Avrites: 

* 'These are all i/icorporated com])ani<'s, officered and controlled by col- 
ored men. They have been 4)i-^aiu'/ed and operated as an on tj;rowth di- 
rectly of the demaiKlsof theixopleratlierthanasa speculative investment 
in the dilterent forms of business in rivalry of those already In existence; 
and to this extent they have all oecn HUcceKsfuL"t 

The most successful Xe^ao bank of the six or seven which have 
been organized by Negroes, is Him ('apllal Savings bank of WaHhln^ton, 
now ten years okl.t When it started, wlilte bushiess men of Washington 
refused to rent it pro]>er cpuirtors, whert;upon it iMiught a pleanant building 

tNoTK.— It was rei)ortMl in th<» lasr Hampton Conference that there 
were over fifty Ne^ioes in Washni^rton \v<irth |h),UN)and over. Unturns 
from thirty-five of tlu-s*^ showed thai «)nly twelve Irivct.vted their money In 
Neg^ro busine>s ente!p.i-"s, 2«nd only s<'Ven of these invested to any con- 
Riderable extent. This, aftii* all, is hut natural. 'I'he money of men i%ho 
have succ ('ssfully accunnilatcd projuMty is attra(!t«*d niainly by the re- 
turns to be gained and les^ hy phJianihropic or sentinient.d reasons; that of 
the lower and middle chis-^i-s is more influenced by considerations of race 
pride and social advance, ft is, however, no mean compliment to Negro 
business rnterprise that it lias Hiun #»arly been able to attract 20% of the 
well-to-clo of the race in competition with the business of an induHirial 
age. 

♦Report of a «to<'kh.»!.ltr. 
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i on F Street, where it conducts a growing business. Other banks, like the 

f one In Baltimore, have failed through tlie rascality of sonne of the officers. 

I A very promising institution is the Capital Trust Company of Jackson- 

j: ville, Fla., organized March 6, 18»4. It consists of thirty Negro bus'noss 

;^ men and artisans who have invested $25,00() in a banking business. They 

5 loan money and discount paper. They iiave no salaried officials and re- 

1; duce expenses to a minimum ($6.35 for last year). The officials manage 

y tie affairs of the bank In connection with the!r own business. Last year 

J tbey earned 18J^ on their capital and distributed 10^ in dividends. The 

^ president is a contractor and builder. 

■i The banking business conducted by the Grand Fountain of the Order of 

;" True Reformers, on North Second street, Richmond, Va., is capitalized at 

i $100 (KX). It owns much property, over $115,000 in bu'ldings, residences 

,{ and the like. There are 7,086 depositors reported, and $101 ,a33..S2depos'ted. 

I Since its establish nient in 1889 it claims to have handled $8,705,- 

i 687 ?>r>, and to have paid out for the insurance department of the order $370,- 

t 910.75. The work at present is reported as being "in a prosperous condi- 

^4 tiou," and it is certainly the largest financial enterprise conducted by Nc- 

^ groes outside the church organizations. 

,:: No direct reports have been received from the other banks, but they are 

known to exist. The Atlanta lA>an and Trust Company, which has in- 
1 vested chiefly in city lots, *^hafl not improved in the last two years. The 

: company is self-sustaining, but yields no dividends to the stockholders." 

\ This is probably the condition of several other ventures. 

i Two notable en terpri.ses must be mentioned. One is the Cotton Jam- 

fc mers and Longshoremen *s Association No. 2 of Galveston, Tex., who 

I *'have the reputation of doing the best work of any cotton screwmen at 

this port." They are more than a trade's union, as they have invested in 
$1,000 worth of tools used in the business. They receive dues from mem- 
bers and also from the different gangs at work. They pay sick and death 
benefits. The association is nineteen years old. The other enterprise is 
the Coleman Manufacturing Company, which is erect'ng a cotton mill at 
Concord, N. C. The president and all except one of the directors are Ne- 
groes, and in Angust, 1897, they issued the following prospectus: 

OOLRMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

"Incorporated under the laws of the State of North Carolina. Capital 
stock, S50,000. 

"Concord, N. C, August 20, 1897. 

"Dear Sir: We beg to call your attention to our new enterprise, indi- 
cated above. We are a co-operative stock company of colored men who 
propose to build and operate a cotton mill in the Interest of the race. This 
Is a gigantic effort and we need the cooperation of every fr'cnd of the race. 
Its promotors are among the most successful Negro business men in the 
country. Many of its stockholders are influential citizens of the white 
race, and may be found In every section of the country. Capital stock has 
been raised to $100,000, half of which is already subscribed ; the remainder 
we now offer at $100 per share. This may bo paid in insl ailments of 10% or 
taken in paid up stock. When the full amount has been paid, certificates 
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of Stock, negotiable, are given. From 40,000 to 60,000 bricks are being 
turned out daily; we expect to begin laying them In a few weeks time. 
When completed we will employ from 300 to 400 hands. Avenues along 
all lines of work will open up, and we want some one to open a boarding 
house, run a truck farm, livery stable, dairy, etc. We urge you to consider 
this Negro enterprise and write us for any further information you may 
desire. Yours In interest of the race, 

"W. C. COUBMAN." 

Since that time the mill and some houses have been built, and "we are 
ready to install engine and boiler and other machinery. Work of opera- 
tion will commence as soon as we sell some more stock.*' A special trade 
edition of the Concord Timesn a white paper, March 10, 1898, speaks of the 
enterprise as follows: 

"Can the Negro race successfully own and operate cotton mills? This 
question so long in doubt is about to be answered and we believe in the af- 
flrtnative. Tlic first great stride in tliat direction was taken when on the 
8th of February, 1898, was laid with Masonic honors the corner stone of 
the handsome three-story brick building, 80x120 feet in dimensions, of the 
Coleman Cott<»n Mill. It was indeed a marked epoch in tlie histoiy of the 
Negro race iiiid prononnced by al) present an entire success. Noted speak- 
ers from all over thft United States were invited and the railroads gave re- 
duced ratesfroiii all points. Following the laying of the corner stone was 
the annual election of officers, who are as follows : R.B. Fitzgerald, of 
Durliam, N. C, president; E.A.Johnson, of Raleigh, N. C, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. C. Coleman, of Concord, N. C, secretary and treasurer. The 
following gentlemen constitute the board of directors: Rev. S. C. Thomp- 
son, Camden, S. C; L. P. Berry, Statesville, N. C; John C. Dancy, Salis- 
bury, N. C; Prof. S. B. Pride, Charlotte, N. C; Prof. C. F. Meserve, Ral- 
eigh, N. C, and Robert McRae, Concord, N. C. Among these are some of 
the highest lights of the Negro race, and under their careful direction we 
have no doubts as to the final results of the enterprise. The promoter of 
this enterprise, Mr. W. C. Coleman, is the wealthiest Negro In the State, 
and he has rallied around him not only the leaders of his race but has the 
endorsement of many of the most successful financiers among our white 
citizens throughout the State. The mill is to have from 7,000 to 10,000 
spindles and from 100 to 250 looms, and, by their charter, will be allowed 
to spin, weave, manufacture, finish and sell warps, yarns, cloth, prints or 
other fabrics made of cotton, wool or other material. They own at pre- 
sent, in connection with the plant, about 100 acres of land on the main line 
of the Southern Railway and near the site of the mill. The mill and ma- 
chinery with all the fixtures complete will represent an outlay of nearly 
$66,000, and will give employment to a number of hands. The building is 
now completed and ready for machinery. 

"Let us add that Concord has reason to and does feel proud of the fact 
that she has the only cotton mill in the world owned, conducted and op- 
erated by the Negro race." 

This experiment will certainly be watched with interest all over the 
land. 

7. Benevolence. In an advanced civilization a study of efforts for social 
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betterment would confine itself chiefly to the work of special benevolent 
ftgenc e3 which had reform and rescue work as their immediate objects. j 

Institutions and organ ization.'i for tlie accom{:lishment of these ends have« 
in most modern countries, been developed after long trial and experiment. , 

The culture of the mass of the race W3 a e studying, however, baa not yet ; 

tj come to the point of differentiating special organs of benevolence and re- 

|. I form t J any great ext3nt. Cjns2qu3ntly this study has to review chiefly 

'; 'I the activities of organizations whose main object is not benevolent but 

[ff who incidentally do much work to promote the social wellfare. Even 

j-'l here, as mentioned before, we can by no means gather up all. efforts be- 'J 

' * cause so many are unsystemaaic and unorganized. ji 

Especially in the matter of purely benevolent work do we find lack of ^i 

organization and system. Probably no portion of the people of the coun- 
try more quickly respond to charitable appeals of all sorts than do the 
colored people. They have few charitable societies but they give much - 

^ > monej', work and time to charitable deeds among their fellows; they have 

! I few orphan asylums, but a large number of children are adopted by prl- ! 

'I vate families, often when the adopting family can ill afford it; there are 

' I not many old folk's liomes, but many old people find shelter and support 

r< among families to whom tliey are not related. In fine, the open ho.spltal- 

; • ity of a primitive people is especially noticeable among Negroes. 

' ^ We, however, are to notice only the cases where the sense of the impor- 

tance of such relief work has so impressed itself upon the group as to lead 
t to syytemHtic cooperation in performing it. Returns from all such eater- 

^' prises, even in the limited territory studied, have not been obtained, but 

* a table of twenty-one organizations which seems fairly representative, 

'. follows. Hero, again, the limits of the nine cities ha>e no( been adhered 

to. Only seven of the efforts reported were from those cities. (For table 
^r BP^e pages 30-31.) 

r Same of thsse enteri)risesde33rve particular atte:ition. The missionary 

.),[ corps of Fort Smith, Ark., writes: *'The object of the corps is not only 

•^ charitable, but to advance the race religiously, m(»rally and intellectually. 

■^ Wo have organized a Mother's Meeting and Sewing School." 

3 There are three orphan asylums reported, and seve/al others are known 

J to exist. An account of the Carrie Steele Orphanage is printed among 

^ the following papers. The Tennessee Orphanage and Industrial school is 

i an Interesting offshoot of the Negro Department of the Tennessee Centen- 

*; nial. The head of that department, who is now principal of the orphan- 

•4 ago, says: 

[\ "At the beginning of the work of the Negro Department of the Tennes- 

see Centennial it was remarked that something should be done that would 
be a lasting benefit to our people. It was suggested to take advantage of 
the enthusiasm connected with that organization and create a home for 
some of the many parentless and neglected boys and girls of our race, 
take them of! the streets and train not only their heads but hearts and 
hands as well, that they may become useful men and women. 

"As a start towards raising money for this purpose the Orphaus^ Home 
buttons were placed on sale and hundreds of them sold. 

"Next, the 'Symposium,* a 5 and 10 cent entertainment, was given at 
(he Spruce Street Baptist Church, by which about $100 was made. Sev- 
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K, eral small sums of money were donatf^d by Sunday-schools and indlvidu- 

' als. Then cama th:3*fi9ld day' at CuniJ3Lland Park, in the sumni3r of 

• At a meeting of Negroes to establish this asylum, the Nashville AmerU 

) J CAM, March 14, 1808, reports a colored clergyman as saying: 

li **When we think of the army of boys and girls growing up in our city, 

U in ignorance, vice aiul shame, without any care and protection, we are ap- 

' ' palled. These fill the work house, tho chain gang, the haunts of *Magda- 

.; lone' and the penitentiary. In Nashville wo have a Negro orphaned and 

< neglected population of not less than 2,000 children. Think of it, 2,000 

7. Negro children in our midst parentless and neglected. 

'^ **I submit, my friends, it is an unwelcomi thoiv^ht, but nevertlieles^, thi» 

[■ army of children is growing up without Christian influence, scarcely any 

\^ moral teaching, nnd witliout oduf»jition to fit them for life's dut'es. Wlmt 

f; does tills orphanage movement mean? you ask. It means an effort to 

f save at least a few of tiiese unfortunate little ones from abject poverty 

^ and possibiy a life of siiame and ultimate ruin. It msans an effort at 

r their eciucntion, their moral and Christian development, and fitting them 

J to be intelligent, honorable citizens. It has i>ehind it tlie spirit of tho 

f higlu'st and best humanity, and ourtluty toward it ns citizeiis is first to 

give it our moral support. 

"When I think of tlie !iundre(is tliat swarm in 'Black Bottom,' 'Heirs 
Half Acre,' 'Smoky Uow,' ^Tin Cup Allt'y>' 'Cra'.)py Clmte,' *Wood 
Maney's Bottom,* nnd many t)ther low wards of ilie city, my soul sta:.,^L'e-s. 
When I look into the facN^s of Iiundreds of little urchins I meet daily, 
with dirt stuin.-^d features, wlios^ iiaiuls and hearts will soon be 
stained witii crime, it seems to me that I hear the footfall of a coming 
army, v»liose brcatliings are not for tlie health of society, the city, the 
church or nation. 

"But, my friends, tJiis orplianai^o will need more than sentiment and 
prayers. Our duty towards It will l)e to give it our financial support, as 
well as our moral support. No institution can be run without money. It 
will require money to make this orphanage live, the grounds will have to 
i)e beautified, the buildings enlarged and all necessary arrangements and 
equipments provided for, incidental to the running of an orphan home, 
such as fuel, light, food, ami clothing. This will call for the liberality 
of our citizens continually. Now I know tliat there are some little, selfish 
souls who will say they don't see liow we can support this enterprise 
and keep up our churches, societies and sucli like; we are too poor. 

•'I deny the assertion and denounce the statement as being without war- 
rant or reason. I say we can, and God helping us, we will. There are 
between 35,000 and 40,0iX) Negroes in Nashville. Tliere are 44 Negro 
churches in Nashville, over 100 societies; if eacli of these would give but 
a small contribution monthly it could be handsomely supported." 

As a result of this appeal and others ground has been bought and a six- 
room house, all valued at ;?2,rxX). The American continues: 

"The orphanage is beautifully situated in tho P-ighteenth district, tlireo 
miles from the Square, and will be no doubt a favorite place for the col- 
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I 



Fort Smith, Ark. 
SAmericuB, Ga 



8 Southern Pines, N.C 



14 



PliACE. 



Ladies* Relief and 

Missionary Corps 

Col'd Orphan asylum 

Pickford Sanitarium 



Raleigh, N. C... 

6 Washington, D. C. 
6PineBlulT,Ark 



Nasliville, Tenn.. 
Texas 



^Washington, D. C 
lOAtlanta, Ga.. 



11 

1*2 Augusta, Qa.. 
13 



Nashville, Tenn.. 



15 Atlanta, Qa... 
16 Petersburg, Va.. 



16 Petersburg, 

17 Atlanta, Ga.. 



laPetersburg, Va.. 
19lAtlanta, Ga. 



SOlWashington, D. C. 

2USavannah, Ga. 

sBicbmond, Va 



NAME. 



Ladies' PickfordSan-|l897 
itarium Aid Society 
Colored Woman's 1892 

League 

Mothers' Conference 



Parents' Conference. 
Planners' Improve- 
ment Society 

American Negro 

Academy 

PMorence Crittenden 

Home 

Women's Club of 
Atlanta 



1897 



OBJECT. 



BfEM- 
BHBB. 



Charitable work. 
Mothers' Meeting. 



1898 
1898,Orphanage . 



Hospital for 
Consumptives.. 



16 trus- 
tees. 



To aid hospital- 



Kindergartens, 
rescue work, e.c. .. 
1893 Mothers' meetlng.s, 



1897 
1896 
1897 



189i 



Union Waiters' 

Society 

Hospital for 

Negroes 

Tenn. Orphanage... 
Carrie Steele 

Orphanage 

Orphanage 

First Sociological 

Club 

Old Folks' Home... 
Carter Home for the 

Aged 

National Ass'n of 

Colored Women 

Hospital for 

Neeroea 

Reformatory for Ne- 
gro Boys and Girls. .. 



Mothers' meethigs 
Village and farm 

improvement 

Tracts and PuoJ- 

catiuns 

To rescue Fallen 

1898|Wonioii 

Charitable work, 
Jtielf-culture 



Benevolence, care 
lS59of sicK and dead 
ro care for the 

Sick 

For Orphans 



1898 



For Orphans 

For Orphans 

Study and Benevo 

I886jlent Enterprise. 

Care of Aged 



1897 



2,00() 



189fCare of Aged... 

Confederates Wo 
1896 men's Clubs... 

To Care for the 

Sick 

To Reform Young|2l Di 

Criminals [ rectors 



180 



SO 



100 



1,800 



60 



16 trust's 
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OBJEOTS OF 
BXPBNDITURE. 



100 OOCbarity, et<^ 



400 00 
100 00 



647 
87 801 



Kindergarten, 
59^educating girls. 



Care of 

conBumptives . 



EXPEN8B 
LAST YEAR. 



$91 00 



REMABKS. 



Home and school for children* 
built by Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Ga. ; corner stone laid April 18, *08. 
Erected two Some wliite trustees and donors, but 

Pavilions mainly a Negro movement; owns 4 

acres: 4 buildings pledged. 
Has furnished first pavilion. 
[Has established kindergarten sys- 
tem and normal training scliool, ed- 
006 71ucated girls and done rescue work. 
76 80|Organized by a white woman ; car- 
ried on mainly by Negroes. 



10 
11 



12 

13 
11 

is- 
le 

17 

18 •• 



Meets annually; has branches all 
over the State. 



150 00 Printing, etc. 
600 14 



150 00 A national association. 



A new enterprise. 



75 00 



Sickness and 
736 60 death aid 



749 70 



801 21 



Care, etc. 



696 28 



A part of tlie National Association 

of Colored Women. 

Owns hall and loan ass^n stock; 

has large number of old men as 

members. 

Endowed by a Southern white man; 

conducted by Negroes. 



19 1,500 00 

2a< 

21 



2,254 00 



Purchase of 
Land - 



Receives some State aid. 
Supported by Baptists. 

To improve the homo life of the 
poor." 
Secret society home. 

Connected with a Baptist church. 

Has a large number of affiliated 

clubs. 

Endowed by a Southern white man ; 

conducted by Negroes. 

Expect* partial State support; is 

nearly ready for inmates. 
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^r ored people of this city and State. It is well watered and has on it a 

beautiful houKs and one of the finest youufi: orchards in this section. 

'*It is all a very coinniendabic move of the Negroes of this city and de- 
serves tlie support of all p^ood citizens." 
A The orphana:^e was chart3red by the Stat? Februa-y 19, 1898, and as its 

*^ prospectus says, proposes "to care for some of the many parentless and 4 

^: ne.s^lested Nejro boys and girls of this State, take them off the streets 

!^ and train not only their heads but their hearts and hands as well, that : 

'}' they may become g:ood, useful, Christian men and women." J 

i* A similar enterprise in Virginia is that started by John H. Smyth, ex- j 

Minister to Liberia. His own words are : 

*^Virginia unconsciously is graduating under common and statute 

laws annually thousands of youthful criminals. Tiiere is no middle 

• * ground, there is no house of refuge, correction or refornmtoiy for the 

black i)oy or girl— who from defective, and from no training, has taken the 

V first step downward, and as a constviuence, crime is accelerated and in- 

\:. cri'a>;ed by Inw. 

4 ^The motherhood of the black race in Virginia is being tainted in Its 

J childliood by jails and a pj^nitentiary, t\w nnmhood and youth are made 

I, criminal by means designed for punishmf*nt of wrongdoing, but which 

1, a"e proving most effective and destructive agencies of the morals of a 
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J 



larsre class of a race. 

a « « * * ♦ ♦ • 

' *'ItwouUl be better to kill the unhappy children of my race than to 

[ wreck their souls by herding them in prison with common and hardened 

i criminals. 

; ^*Seclng this condition, a few earnest Negro men. in defence of the re- 

j Bpeetability of the race, moved by humane and Christian sentiments, 

> formed the Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia, whifdi cam** into 

* corporate existence June 11, 1897. It has a Negro Board of Directors and 

{ an Advisory Board of seven white Virginians, and its purpose is to rescue 

i juvenile offenders through a reformatory. Though there is a reformatory 

V in Virginia for white boys, in the eighth year of its existence, the Ne- 
} gro children and youths may not enter its portals, though there is not a 
f ^ word or sentence in the charter of the 'Prison Association of Virginia' 

V restricting its beneficence to whites, nor prohibitive of its influence to 
U blacks. 

i' 'The Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia has undertaken to 

'p purchiise a farm of 1,804 acres of ground in the county of Hanover, and 

"^1 the erection of two dormitories, and two shops for teaching trades. 

♦. **Thecostof the land is $8.00 per acre, or $14,4S2; the cost of the four 

buildings $GO,OnO, making a total need of $75,000. 

"That the institution shall not be an annual pensioner upon fricndsland 
the public, farming in all its branches, blacksmlthing, carpentry, bhoe« 
making, and instruction in the domestic arts, are designed to make 
the Institution, from the start, self-supporting with the State's aid in 
food and clothing of the inmates. The rudiments of English learning 
win bo taught and moral training will be the main object."* 
''"•Add7«iiTt"ISih~>^trJr^^ Conference of Charities and Cornctlou, New York, li«Lr24, 1S1>P. 
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The lASt announcement of the Association says: 

"The Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia gratefully acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $2,254.14 from t^enero us and philanthropic friends in 
the States of Virginia, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, up to August 1, 18U8. The Associ- 
ation has purchased 428 of the 1,804 acres of 'Broad Neck* estate, Han- 
over county, Virginin, and has an option on 1,881 aeies, the residuo 
of the plantation, for one year. 

There are four small buildings upon the land purchased, two dwelling 
houses, a small barn and a stable, all of which may be used by an ex- 
penditure of (too for neceshaiy repairs. \\ tth those buildings repaired 
the work of receiving inmates may be begun by January 15, 18U9. Tho 
plans and drawings of the first building, the 'Martha Washington Homo 
for Boys,' of tlie Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia, have been 
made by Mr. C. Ruelirmund, U22 Main street, Uichmou(i, Va. This houso 
may be commenced next spring and completed by tho summer of 1899, 
provided the friends of tlie Relormatory Will aid in raising at once $20,000. 

''Tiie puipose of the Association is to avoid debt, to pay Jis it goes, so 
that wlien the building shall have been completed it will be the propercy 
of the Association and not of the contractors." 

Of all the etrorts lieiu reported none is more deserving of praise than 
the Pickford Sanitarium, 'i liis is tlie work of a Negro physician, Dr. L. 
A. Scruggs, aided by whites aud ^iegroes in the North and in the South. 
As Dr. R. H. Lewis, Secretary of the Noith Carolina Board of Health 
says: 

*"it there is one thing more than another that the colored people need, 
it is hospital privileges, practically within their roach, both as to distance 
and cost. It has been a matter of surprise with me that some of the peo- 
ple of the North, who have been so generous in their benefactions to edu- 
cational institutions for them, have not realized this fact and devoted 
some of it to the relief of sickness and suffering. If they realized, as 
some of us who go in and out among the colored people do, the environ- 
ment of the average Negro, sick at home, in want of nearly everything a 
sick person ouglit to have, I am sure this want would be speedly supplied, 
* * * And consumption has become the special bane of the race. * ♦ 
Unless something is done, I believe that it will eventually decimate tho 
race,"* 

Impressed by such considerations the Negroes of North Carolina have 
founded a hospital esi>ecially for Negro consumptives in the mountain air 
of that State. The Raleigh Daiii/ Press Visiter, September 13, 1897, says: 

*^The Pickford Sanitarium for consumptive Negroes, at Southern Pines, 
N. C, was dedicated Friday last. Two thousand persons were present^ 
who attended the exercises and inspected the grounds and buildings. 

^*Dr. Scruggs deserves the credit for establishing this institution. The 
enterprise is the result of his labors. The building which was dedicated 
consists of t>vo well furnished and nicely apportioned wards with aocom- 
modati on s for t welve persons. 

*t«Wcr to Or. .^TLTvi^tThoo otnti/tt/ u danUarium, October, 1897. 
fStmUartwn, October. 18tj7. 
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^^The white ministers ol Southern Pines took an active and leadinj? part, 
in the services. Mrs. A. W. Curtis, of this city, has established and will 
maintain a memorial cot in memory of her son. 

^^The land and buildings are all paid for, and there is no claim upon 
them. The people of Moore county and adjoining counties expressed 
their entire approval and pleasure at the enterprise/* 

The larger part of the money subscribed has come from Northern whites, 
and especilly from Mrs. C. J. Pickford,of Lynn, Mass. Nevertheless the 
Negroes, too, are contributing: 

"The Ladies' Plckford Sanitarium Aid Society, of lialeigh, N. C, has 
completely furnished the first building of the Sanitarium. These ladies, 
more than thirty in number, have done a noble deed, which reflects much 
credit upon the citizens of Kaleigh. They have our sincere thanks.**t 

The plan for carrying on the Sanitarium is thus outlined by the Super- 
intendent: 

*'The Plckford Sanitarium, for the care and treatment of consumptive 
Negroes and those suffering from any bronchial or throat troubles, is now 
no longer an imaginary institution, but exists in fact. Within less time 
than ouc year four buildings have been pledged by some friends of means, 
and moTifv has been given, including other donations, sufticient to secure 
our four acres of land, upon which we have erected and furnished and 
paid for, one beautiful pavilion, with capacity for twelve patients. 

'^A secMjiid building is rapidly going up, and will be ready by December 
1, 1807, when we shall begin to receive patients. This building will con- 
tain a kitchen, dining-room, nurses' department and offices. • • * 

'VNo unnecessary idlolon^ss will be encouraged at this institution. Suf- 
ficient garden land will be provided, so that patients may take very mod- 
erate out-door exercise, and in this way, when able so to do, the patient will 
not only help to feed himself, but will take, under healthy rules, such 
physical exercise in the open air as will prove a great help in expanding 
the lung cells to a moderate degree, and in securing for him necessary 
muscular development. 

''We propose to have a well-aired, suitable building, in which carpenters, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, tin-workers, carvers and scroll-cutters, printers 
and others skilled in the industrial arts may find welcome, home-like em- 
ployment. In this way, with the garden, or little farm and shop work, our 
institution will take such a stand as to commend itself both to the sufferer 
and thii public in general. This light labor will prove to this class of pa- 
tients not only a pleasant duty in warm days in winter but a desirable, as 
well as an acceptable method of exercise as apart of the treatment which 
they seek. 

**My friend, will you help us, and thereby have a hand in this work for 
the most wretchedly diseased of your fellow-beings?" 

The Colored Woman's League of Washington is spoken of in detail 
later. The Farmers' Improvement Society of Texas was started by a 
former student of the Atlanta University, Mr. R. L. Smith, who is now a 
member of the Texas Legislature. It is said that in the town where his 
•ociety has done the most work, the Negro portion is more attractive than 
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iJt that of the whites. The object of the society as set forth at its third aii- 

1} nual convention is: 

i-f 1. '*To abolish the credit system completely, or as much as lies in ottr 

power. This object can bo best accomplished by raising, as far as possi- 
ble, all our supplies at home, and by purchasing what cannot be so raised 
for cash. 

2. *'To discuss topics of interest to farmers, and thereby create, encour- 
age and foster an intelligent and lively interest in improved methods of 
farming; to practice economy; to obtain such information as shall lead 
us to improve and diversify our crops. The better to accomplish this pur- 
4 pose, each local organization may offer prizes of money or other valuable 

considorations for t)ie bept improved field and garden crop, dairy, products 
y or live stock. 

\ .f[ 3. "To co-operate in purchasing supplies and in selling our products, 

whenever desirable or practicable. 
; ^ 4. **To aid each other in sickness and in death, for which purpose a fund 

, - raised by regular monthly dues, not to exceed ten cents per month, shall 

; J be collected and held sacred, being subject to expenditure for no other ol:- 

k" ject whatsoever. 

* 5. "To stimulate our members who are homeless, to acquire homes, 

i } and to urge those who are already possessed of homes, to im- 

ti prove and beautify them; to pursuade them to purchiwe things that 

are absolutely necessary for the comfort of their famlies; to set 
our faces against and unite our forces in fighting those evils which 
[t tend to debase our character and destroy our homes, the principHl 

[ * of which are gam))ling, intemperance and social impurity; to refrain from 

:^\ spending our time and money upon foolish and harmful projects; to re- 

' ;; pair our highways and keep them in order; to plant suitable shade trees 

r^ and shrubbery ; and in general to bring our homes and home life to the 

;^ highest American standard compatible with our income.'' 

[x The society is represented by organizations in thirty-six different towns 

^ and claims 1,800 members. The character of these organizations may he 

^ illustrated by reports from two :* 

,'i '*Kendelton Branch reported: Numt>er of members, 40; annual dues, 

^ $4.00; number of acres owned by members, 2,063; number of «cr<»s in cul- 

"^ tivatton, 1,U^7; amount spent for improvements, $885; value of property 

^ owned by members. $H6,7(X); amount spent for sickness, $3.n0; amouut 

> for incidental expenses, $1.00; amount on hand, $42.60. Organized by O. 

']\ A. Allen, January, 1897, with twelve members; we have grown to forty. 

;^ We send to represent us our worthy secretaiy, G. A. Allen, and Vice-Pres- 

5 ident A. R. Brown. Respectfully submitted. 

i ''Q, H. HiOKs, President- 

t **G. A. Allb:n, Secretary." 

,'i "Tlie Oakland Branch of the Farmers Improvement Society respect- 

fully submits its annual report to the convocation: 

"Wo were organised In 1891 with 12 members; present memliership, TiO; 
number of acres owned by niombers. 900; value of iuiprovenu'iits therein, 
♦6.000; value of l and, including improvements, $24,000; average indebted- 
*Yrom Hdpiuy Hand, October. 1898. 
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\.^ ness for supplies, $10; decrease, 60% ; amount of monthly dues collectedt 

[4 $125.25; amount spent for sickness and death, $35.60; balance in treasury, 

If $BD.75; amount spent in co-operation, $2.23. J. E. Easox, President* 

["^ ''W. H. Isaacs, Secretary. Isabbl Smith, Delegate/' 

[^ Tlie President publishes a small eight-page paper, which is the clllcial 

\'^ organ of the Society. 

[ I The American Negro Academy is one of the most promishig of the broader 

I i organizations of the colored people. It has a membership limited to fifty 

t i- consisting largely of teachers and professional men ; the object of (he or- 

I f ganizatlon is thus stated in the printed announcement: 

\ ^ ''The Negro Academy believes that upon those of tlie race who have 

\ '*\ had the advantage of higher education and culture rests the responsibility 

I V of taking concerted steps for the employment of these agencies to uplift 

I X the race to higher pianos of thought and action. 

''Two great obstacles to this consummation are apparent: (a) The lack 

of unity, tl:e want of harmony, absence of a self-sacrificing spirit, and no 

well-developed line of policy seeking definite aims, (b) The persistent, 

' '^ relentless, at times covert opposition, employed to thwart the Negro at 

f every step of his upward struggles to establish tlic Justice of his claim 

, .h to the highest physical, intellectual and moral possibilities. 

; '; "The Academy will, therefore, from time to time, publisli such papers 

'\^ as in their Judgment aid by tlicir broad and scholarly treatment of tlio 

topics discussed, the dissemination of principles tending to the growth and 

1^. development of the Negro along riglit lines, and the vindication of the 

I '^ race against vicious assaults."* 

So far the Academy has Lssued two occasional papers, and its venerable 

president,, the late Alexander Crummeli, liad at his death nearly finished 

; .' a series of ten tracts. The papers are a "Rj view of UofIman*s R:ice Traits 

'\ ; and Tendencies," and "The Conservation of Races." Tract No. 2 is worth 

/ repeating here, together with a list of the other tracts: 

A "TRACTS FOR THE NEGRO RACE." 

-' *'By Alexander Crummeli, President of the American Negro Academy." 

\ "KO. 2— ciiakacteb: the gckat thing." 

:; "Nothing Is more natural than the anxieties of wronged and degraded 

^ people concerning the steps they should take to rise abovo their 

.p misfortunes and to elevate themselves. Thus it is that the colored i>eo- 

*■' pie, in meetings and conventions, are constantly plied with the schemes 

5 . their public speakers say will lift them «i» to higher levels. 

;v. 1. "(a) One promlnont man will address an susemblagc somowhat in 

^, this manner: 

,> " 'The only way to destroy the prejudico against our race is to become 

^: rich. If you have money the white man will respect you. He care.^more 

% for the almighty dollar tlian anything else. Wcaltli, then, is the only 

J' thing by which we can overcome the caste spirit. Therefore, I say, got 

4 money ; for riches are our only salvation.* 

't **(b) Another spealcer harangu es his audience in this manner; 

V, •OccukOQttl rttper No. 'J, Aiucrkiiu Negro Academy. 
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^^ ^Brethren, education is the only way to overcome our difllcultieM. Serd f 

your chiJdren to school. Give them all the learninp: you can. To this end \ 

you must practice great selfdcnia). Send them to college, and make ; 

t!)cm lawyers and doctors. Come out of tlie bnrher shops, the eating 
houses and the kitchens, and get into the professions; and thus you will • 

command the respect of the whites.' ; 

«^(c) But now up BtA*'ts your practical orator. His absorbing fad is labor. ! 

and his address is as follows : 

^' 'My friends, all this talk about learning, all this call for schol- 
ars, and lawyers, and doctors for our poor people is nonsense. Industrial- 
ism is the j^olut'on cf the whole Negro problem. The black man must learn 
to work. We must have 'Manual Labor Schools' for the race. We must 
till and farm, apply the hoo and rake, and thus, by productive labor, over- 
come inferior conditions and secure strength and influence.' 

"(d) We have another cl««iss of teachers which must not be passed over. ' 

Our political leaders form not a small element in the life of our people, 
and exert no petty influeiice. Ii» fact, they are the most demonstrative of i , 

all classes, and they tell us mof^t positively that 'in a democratic system, 
such as we are living under, no race can he respected unless it can get po- 
litical influence and hoJd office. Suffrage is the life of any people, and it 
is tiieir right to share in the ofllces of tiie land. Our people can't be n 
peoi)l« unless their leadiug men get positions and takr part in govern- 
ment.' 

2. "Now it would be folly to deny tlie importance of these expedients. For 
there ix a real worth wMoh the Almighty has put in money, in lctters»and 
learning, in political franciiiscs, in labor and the fruits of labor. These 
are, without doubt, great agents and instruments in human civilization. 

"But I deny that either of them can gain for us ///^^ elevation >vhich is 
our great and pressing want. For what wti need, as a race, is an elevation 
which does something more than improve our temporal circumstances, or 
alter our material condition. We want the uplifting of humanity. We 
muKt have the enlargement of our manhood. Wk need oharaotkr! 

"Many a man and many peoples, laden with riches, have gone down to , 

6v,-i ft destruction. In the midst of the grandest civilization many a na- 
tioTi has been eaten out with corruption and gone headlong to ruin. 
The proudest monarchies and the most boastful democracies have alike 
gone down suddenly to grim disaster. 

3. "There is no real elevation in any of these things. The history of the 

world shows that the true elevation of man comes from living forces. . . 

"But money is not a living force. Farms and property are not livinir 
forces; nor yet is culture of itself, nor political franchises. Those only 
are living forces which can uplift the souls of men to superiority :--living 
iorces, not simply acting upon the material conditions 6f life, but perme- i 

ating their innermost being and moulding the invisible, but mighty pow- 
ers of the reason and the will. • 

"Now, when men say that money and property will elevate our people, 
they stats only a half truth; for wealth only ^«(/99 to elevate the man. » 

There must be some manhood, precedent, for the wealth to act upon. So, 
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^ ^ too, when they declare that learning or politics will uplift the race, they 

[ Si K^ve us but a half truth. 

•tg "These are all simply aids aud assistances to something hi|?her and no- 

• '^ hler, wliich both goes before and reaches far beyond tliem. They are. 



w. 



,., rightly used, agencies to that reAl elevation which is essentially an in- 

r;*i ward and moral process. 

til' '*Don't be deceived by half truths: for half truths lose, not seldom, the 

;.*]' ftne essence of real truth ; and so become thorough deceits. Half truths 

1 5^ are oftentimes prodigious errors. Half truths are frequently whole lies. 

f "] 4. ''What then is tlie mighty power which uplifts the fallen? 

[ *^* **It is C^wper who tells us— 

E vl 'The only AmaraDtbine flower 

; : V Is virtue; the only lasting treasure is truth.' 

t-''i "-But M'hat does the poet mean by these simple but beautiful lines? 

' ':^ "He means that for man, for societies, for races, for nations, the one liv- 

S ingand abiding thing is character. 

■ V- **For character isan internal quality ; an(i it works from within, outward, 

, 'i hy force of nature and divine succours; and it uses anything and all 

•', things, visihlp and invisible, for the greatness and the growtji of the souls 

? of men, and for tlie upbuilding of society. II seizes upon money and 
property, upon learning and power as instruments for its own purposes; 

t and even if these agencies should fail, character abides, a living and a 

^ lasting thing. 

"The other things are not internal and living things, useful as they are; 

<, and hence, of themselves, cannot produce the grand results which l>%^get 

\- the elevation of humanity. 

i '*I say, therefore, th«at unlcssa people has character, there is no elevation 

v; possible for them. In saying this, however, I would net by any meauA 
eschew the value of money and property, of education and p<»litical rights. 

■; These have their place in all the processes of personal or social growth ; 

1' liut they do not make men, nor regenerate society. Character alone does 

',1 Hiis. 

-^^ "It is character which is the great conditioit of life; character is the 

j^ spring of all lawful ambitions and the stimulant to all rightful aspira- 

;■ tion, character is the criterion of mental growth; character is the motive 

. {^ power of enterprise and tl)«» liasis of credit; charnctci* Is the root of dis- 

^ cipllne and self-restraint; character is the cement of the family; charac- 

':; ter is the consumate flower of true religion, and the crowning glory of 

^ civilization. 

J • *'^ln line, ft is character which is the bed-r«K5k of everything strong, mas- 

^^ terful and lasting in all tlie orf;anizations of life and society; and with- 

ij out it they are nothing but chaif and emptiness. 

6. "1 am asked, perchance, for a more definite meaning of this word char- 
acter. My answer is in the words of the Apostle St. Paul: 

i *• 'Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honorable, what- 

I soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things art; of good report, if there he any virtue 

"J- 
< 
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and if there be any praise, think on these tliinjjs/ Tliese arc the ele- 

^ ments of character. 

? ''All this 18 equally applicable to man, or, a community; for (a) \ii».inan 

\ is not truthful and honorable, Just and pure, he is not a man of charac- 

^ ter. (b) If tkfamihj^ in a neighborhood — fatlier, mother, girls and sons, 

J are truthlees and dishonorable, unjust and impure, no one can regard 

% them as people of character. Just so too with a community, with a na- 

\ tion, with, a race. If it is destitute of these grand qualities, whatever else 

J it may be, whatever else it may have, if it is devoid of character, failure 

^ for i t is a certainty. 

3 6. *'Now, if the Negro race in this nation wish to become a people; if 
1 they are anxious to prove themselves a stable, saving and productive ele- 
H inent in this gi*eat republic; if they are ambitious of advancement in all 
f the lines of prosperity, of intelligence, of manly growth and spiritual de- 
\ velopment; they must fall back upon this grand power of liuman beings— 
^ 4*lianicter. 

**They must make this tlie main and master aim of all iiigh endeavor. 

? Tliey must strive to free themselves from false notions, pernicious princi- 

"l pies and evil habits. Tliey must exert themselves to the adoption of cor- 

\ rect and saving ld'*as. They must lift tliemselves up to superior modes 

4 of living. They must introduce, as permanent and abiding factors in 

♦ their life, the qualities of thrift, order, discipline, virtue and purity. 

I '*Now, it is useless to deny tlie presence among us of drunken and profli- 

\ gate husbands, loose and slatternly wives, and licentious youtlis of both 

f Hexes. We see, not seldom, unprincipled hireling school teacliers, greedy 

\ of pelf, hating their duties, and disliking childhood. We hear of leprous 

\ ministers in our pulpits, prostituting the holiest of offices; and we can, at 

; once, put our finger upon the ^damning spot,' in all this varied iniquity 

I —it is the lack of character! It is not the want of money which is at 

? the root of these disasters; not the need of education which is the great 
difficulty. No! It it is the absence of that great inward quality — char- 
acter. 

\ "Now, the mightiest cflfort of the whole r*ice, especially of Ministers and 

; Teachers, should tend to this grand acquisition. This should be put be- 

i fore and above everything else. If a choice mMat be made, it were better 

: that our boys and girls should grow up poor and ignorant than that they 

; should be trained in the family, and in the school, devoid of character. 

\ ''Is not this right? For think for a moment— what rot is there in the 

* world which is as dreadful as a lad without honor, or a girl who is im- 
, pure? 

*'NoHUch choice for our children is forced upon any of us. But charac- 
ter is the main thing; far superior to riches, estates, or learning, or voting.'- 

LIST OF TRACTS.* 

1. The Losses of the Iliice. 

2. Character, the Great Thing. 

: •»A Kcrics of tracts on wonomlc duties iind problems are designed to bo published in 1899 by 

ilic Acadomv. Some correniiondence hiis been hnd by tliis bo ly wiib the Government of Belgiuni- 
.tnreltition to AmerlCRU KcgrocM in the Cont'o Free State. Sec Proceed ings of the Congres Inter 
'luiionul «!o]i»n5alde llruxelW'M. ls".»7. iuu-cr by M. Tijul llajicmun. 
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3. The Care of Daughtera. 

4. Marriage a Duty. 

5. Leprous Mtnistere. 

6. The Family and the Home. 

7. Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses vs. Hireling: Teachers. 

8. The Acquisitive Principle and Property. 

9. CIvllizat'.on of the Race. 

10. The Duty of Colored Scholars. 

Price of the Tracts, One Dollar ($1.00) per hundred. 

The Union Waitcgrs' Society of Augusta is an interesting example of an 
old, well-conducted benevolent society which has neither died out nor 
developed into an insurance society or a business enterprise. Its funds 
have been well invested in r3n.l estate and stocks, and the income goes to 
support in sickness many of iti) old and feeble members; besides this, it 
contributes to churches, Sunday-schools, and to **cvery wortliy object." 
It is nearly 46 years old. 

The Atlanta Woman's Club was organized in 1895 "for the purpose of 
helping the poor, the needy, sick and imprisoned, and for self-culture. It 
is one of the clubs which form the National Association."* 

*'The Nat'onal Association of Colored Women was organized in 1896 in 
the city of Boston. We be;?an with a little more than a dozen clubs, and 
now have 125 clubs, representing 2,000 members. We hold our meetings 
biannittlly. The next meeting comes in July, 1899, in the city of Chicago. 
Our motto is, 'Lifting as We Climb.' We are organized for the elevation 
of woman intellectually, physically and morally.*'t 

The Association publishes a monthl3' paper, the National Assodatiou 
Xotfs, and it publishes occasional pamphlets.^ The following is a roster 
of 86 of the amiiated clubs: 

Alabama— Eufaula Woman's Club; Greensboro Woman's Mutual Ben- 
efit Club; Montgomery Sojourner Truth Club; Mt. Meigs Woman's Club; 
Selma Woman's Club; Tuskegee Woman's Club; Tuskegee-Notasulga 
Woman's Club; Birmingham Sojourner Truth Club; Ladles' Auxiliary, 
Montgomery; Ten Times One, Montgomery. 

California— I jOS Angeles Woman's Club. 

North Carolina— Biddle University Club. 

South Carolina— Charleston Woman's League; Charleston W. C. T. U. 

Colorado — Denver, The Woman's League. 

Connecticut— Norwich, Rose of New England League. 

Florida— Jacksonville Woman's Christian Industrial and Protective 
Union; The Phyllis Wheatley Chatauqua Circle, Jacksonville; The Afro- 
American Woman's Club, Jacksonville. 

Georgia— Atlanta Woman's Club; Harriet Beecher Stowe Club, Ma- 
con; Columbus, Douglass Reading Circle; Augusta, Woman's Protective 
Club; Woman's Club of Ath ens. 

•Report of Stf(:reiar)'« 

IRcportof fJhafrman of t«io KxecutivoCotnmiitcc. 

|Soe OQO oa the Chftln-Ciaog System, by tf rt. 8. 8. Butler. 
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Indiana— The Booker T. Washington Club, Logansport. 
Jllinois--Chicago, Ida B. Wells Club; Chicago, Phyllis Wheatley Club; 
Chicago, Woman's Civic League. 
<S Kansas— Sierra Leone Club; Kansas City Club. 

r Kentucky— Louisville, Woman's Improvement Club; Echstein Daisy 

'*■ Club, Cane Springs. 

; Ix)uU:a la— New Orleans, Phyllis Wheatley Club. 

r; Massachusetts — Boston, Woman's Era Club; Boston, Leud-a-Hand 

7^ Club; Boston Female Benevolent Firm; Boston, E. M. Thomas League; 

f Boston Calvary Circle; New Bedford Woman's Loyal Union; Salem, 

' , Woman's Protective Club ; Chelsea, B. T. Tanner Club; New Bedford, St. 

Pierre Bufdn Club; Cnmbridge, Golden Rule Club. 
Minnesota— Minneapolis, Ada Sweet Pionear Club; Minneapolis and 
tj St. Paul, Twin City Woman's Era Club; St. Paul, Woman's Loyal Union 

and John Brown Industrial Club. 
Missouri— Jeilerson City Woman's Club; St. Louis, F. E. W. Harper 
\ League; St. Joseph, F. E. W. H. Let:gue; St. Louis Suffrage Club; St. 

Louis Phyllis Wliealley Club; St. Louis w'ouian's Club; St. Louis Mar- 
] . ried Ladies' Thimble CUub. 

Michigan— Married Ladies' Ninf?t(?ent)i Century Club. 
New York — New York and Brooklyn, Woman's Loyal Union; Buffalo 
Woman's Club; Harlem Woman's Syjnpathetic Union; Rochester Wo- 
man's Club; New York and Brooklyn, W. A. A. Union. 
Nebraska— Omaha Woman's Club; Woman's Improvement Club. 
Pennsylvania— Pittsburg and Allegheny F. B. W. H. League; W^oman's 
Loyal Union, Pittsburg; \\ ashington Young Woman's Twentieth Century 
Club. 
Ohio— Toledo Woman's Club. 

Rhode Island— Newport Woman's League; Providence Working Wo- 
man's League. 

Tennessee — Knoxville, Woman's Mutual Improvement Club; Memphis 
Coterie Migratory Assembly ; Memphis, Hook's School Association ; Phyl- 
lis Wheatley Club, Nashville; Jackson, Woman's Club; Jackson, W. C- 
T. U. 
X ^xas— Fort Worth Phyllis Wheatley Club. 

Virginia— Woman's League Of Roanoke; Richmond Woman's League ; 
Cappahoosic Gloucester A. and I. School Club; Urbana Club; Lynch- 
burg Woman's League; Lexington Woman's Club- 
District of Columbia— Washington, D.C., Ladies' Auxiliary Committee; 
Washington League; Washington, Lucy Thurman.W. C. T. U.; V/o- 
man's Protective Union, Washington. 
W«»st Virginia— Wheeling, Woman's Fortnightly Club. 
The First Sociological Club of Atlanta grew out of interest in the Con- 
ferences held at Atlanta University According to its constitution, *'Its 
object shall be to improve in all practical ways the social condition of the 
colored people of this vicinity and thcrel>y promote the welfare of all the 
people. Tho improvement of tiie home life of the poor shall be the ob- 
jective point of its endeavors." 
Besides these efforts there are numbers of small local societies for dis- 
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tributing direct relief to the poor; there ure also such organizations as tht? 

: ' Woman's Christian Temperance Association, the Young Men's Christ- 

f i ian Association, and the like. Recently a number of congresses have 

r - sprung up to discuss the Negro problems. The earliest was the Lake 

I ; Mohawk Negro Conference, to which usually no Negroes were invited. 

} : Booker T. Washington founded the first regular Negro conference con- 

j i ducted by Negroes, and it has had great success. The conference at Atlanta 

t : is practically entirely conducted by Negroes now, save that it meets at the 

\ " University and the University publishes its reports. The Hampton Con- 

[ * ference is also conducted in part by Negroes. 

\ 5 In the foregoing reports no mention has been made of Negro schools. 

\ - even In the case of tliose wholly conducted by Negroes. This omission 

J ; has been intentional, and was made because, first, Negro schools are 

^ . pretty well known ; and, secondly, the whole subject of Negro education 

' ' was deemed too broad to be treated in this inquiry, and is reserved for 

f furtlier study. Of course in any complete study of efforts for social bet- 

j - termet schools would stand first in importance. 

f 8. General Summari/. — We liave reviewed in detail tlie efforts for social bet- 

terment of the following organisations: 

Churches 79 

Secret Societies 92 

Benevolent Societies 26 

Insurance Societies B 

Cooperative Societies* 15 

Benevolent Organizations 21 

Total Organizations 236 

This we must remember represents only a part of the benevolent and 
reformatory activity of Negroes in a few cities of the South. It includes 
many of tlie more important enterprises, but not all even of them. It 
gives a rough, incomplete and yet fairly characteristic picture of what 
the freedmen's sons arc doing to better their social condition. 

Tlie first point of interest we have in this picture is a scientific one. No 
more interesting example of the growth of organizations within a group 
could be adduced. Here in a half-century, or at most a century, we liavr* 
epitomized that intricate specialization of the different liuman activities, 
^ > ^ and that adaptation of the thoughts and actions of men to the thoughts 

I • and actions about them, which we call advance in civilization. The pro- 

L z cess here has been hastened, llie environment has had unusual features, 

I ; • the action of the group unusual hindruncos; and yet we catch hereafaint 

I" ' idea of what luiman progress really means, and liow infinitely complicated 

i "■ Us methods are. Compared with modern civilized groups the organiza- 

i ■ tion of action among American Negroes is extremely simple. So much so 

I J that most persons not acquainted with tlie matter regard them as one vast 

\ ; unorganized, homogeneous mass. And yet there are among them 2H,000 

I .. churches, with unusually wide activities, and spending annually at least 

( ': 810,000,000. There are thousands of secret socieitics, with their insurance 
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and social features, lar^e numbers of beneficial Boeieties with their eco- 

(*! nomic and benevolent cooperation ; there is the slowly expanding seed 

of cooperative business effort seeking to systematize and economize the 
i \ earnings ar.d expenditures of millions of dollars. Finally, there are 

l: the slowly evolving organs by which the group seeks to stop and mini- 

1^' mize the anti-social deeds and accidents of its memters. This is a pic- 

[ ture of all human striving— unusually simple, with local and social pecu- 

liarities, but strikingly human and worth further study and attention, 
^gain, we have a scientific interest in the kinds of organs with which 
|; this group is seeking to accomplish certain ends. Nowhere can the per- 

sistence of human institutions be better exemplified. Men seldom invent 
:[ new ways of social advance, they rather change and adapt old ways to 

new conditions. The communism of the African forests with its political 
i; and religious lerceihhip is a living, breathing reality on American soil 

1 to-day, even after 2.j() years of violent change—strangely altered, to be 
• \, sure, and shorn of many peculiarities. 

*-^ The African clan life of blood relatives became the clan life of the 

•'. phvntation; tlie religious leader became the head of the religious activity 

of the slaves, and of whatever other group action was loft; monogamy 
f; without legal sanction was little more than thinly veiled polygamy. Then 

*^ cam? emancipation, and the church resumed more of the functions of the 

I,- old tribal life, while the minister added political and economic functions 

i to his religious duties. >Cextthe cimrch itself began to differentiate organ- 

izat'ons for different functions; economic and cooperative action became 
f* the business of the beneficial society and secret society; and benev- 

^ olence, of special associations and institutions; finally, cooperative busi- 

hi ness and insurance sprang from the beneficial societies. How curious a 

J* cli.iptc^r is this of the adaptation of social methods and ways of thinking to 

•Ij the environment of real life ! 

2 The second point of interest in this study lies in the light those facts, 
^ few ar.d scattered as they are, may throw on tlm solution of the Negro 
5 problems. Here we must first notice that the race prejudice of whites 

acts so as to isolate this group and to throw upon it tlie responsibility of 
*; evolving its own methods and organs of civilization. Tlie problem of co- 

S operation among tlie members of the group becomes then the central se- 

I ri<ms problem. And cooperation is peculiarly hard for a nation of slaves. 
Ij Moreover, this process under the present circumstances has to be arti- 
g flciKlly quickened. We want the Negro to advance toward civilization 
f^ much more quickly than would be the cast^ if he were otherwise situated. 

This quickened process itself gives rise to new problems. There then lies 

the reiisoJi and excuse for outside aid. The nation helps the Negro not 

rf simply to recompence the injustice long done him, but rather to make It 

possible for him to accomplish more quickly a work which usually takes 

II centuries. Nor Is it ln»poKsible to givesuch aid effectually. Modern clvil- 
'^' Ization is continually trying it in the case of its slums and rabble, and 
[r has had some marked success. 

fi It is, however, a delicate process, in which the chances of error In two 

^' ways are about equal. The i^-roiip may be helped so mucli that it wil 

y cease to help itself; or it may be helped so little or so injudiciously that 
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its best efforts will leave it unprogresslve and discouraged. For this 
reason the first step, before aid is given, should be a thorough study and 
knowledge of the situation. One guide here is the the initiative of the 
Negroes themselves. If they are found striving in new directions, as to- 
day toward asylums, homes and hospitals, this is a pretty fair indication 
of a socia] want, and judicious aid to such enterprises can be applied 
usually with gratifying results. On the other hand, there will always be 
fields for aid to anticipate future wants and efforts, which only trained 
thinkers and observers can foresee. 

At present even the few efforts of Kegroes toward benevolent enter- 
prises are highly gratifying and deserving of active aid and encourage- 
ment. The pressing need of the coming decade will be organized work 
or rescue and reformation among Negroes— benevolence in its broadest 
and best sense, and not hs pure alms-giving. For the establishment of 
such work the great hindrance among the Negroes themselves, is their 
poverty, even among the better classes. If the economic condition of the 
best classes of Negroes were better then relief work could be broadened. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into a call for more light on the 
economic condition of the Negro, and to this subjitet the Atlanta Confor- 
ences of the next few years will devote their energies. 
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PART 1 1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ATLANTA 
CONFERENCE. 



Tlie Third Atlanta Conference for tlie study of the Negro problems 
convened in Ware Memorial Chapel, Atlanta University on Tuesday night. 
May 24, 1898, at 8 P. M. The President of the University, Dr. ILorace 
Humstead, aspresidinj? officer welcomed the conference in a short address. 
He congratulated the members upon the success of the previous 
conferences; the attention which they had attracted from the press and 
public proved that the subjects discussed were not only interest- 
ing but timely; moreover the formation of several sociological clubs for 
practical work is a good sign. The subject of tliis year's investigation : The 
Efforts of Negroes for Their Own Social Betterment, he also considered 
^ opportune. It is especially necessary among the Negro people that the bet- 

ter educated classes begin to recognize the fact tliat the chief work of the 
'-. social reformation of the masses devolves upon them ; the measures of so- 

cial reform are always of two kinds : remedial and preventive ; and although 
r we need Jails, reformatories, asylums and hospitals, after all the wiser 

r work is so to educate the masses as to prevent crime, insanity and disease. 

•- This conference may be able to point out some method of preventive 

f effort along with the remedial measures. The conference is again to be 

^. congratulated on the wide field of study and investigation which lies bo- 

>• fore it: economic questions of occupation and property, educational prob- 

[, lems of schools and colleges, moral questions of crime— all these are pos- 

k Bible subjects of future study and discussion. 

,) Finally the president reminded the Conference not to lose sight of 

5 the ultimate aim of tliese conferences, the solution of the Negro problems ; 

i and certainly one great step toward the solution is the independent study 

I of the question by Negroes themselves and spontaneous efforts at reform. 

^ In this way these problems reduce themselves after all to the old problems 

J of Immanity and v»'e may surely look forward to a time when the uniflca- 

tlon of the American people will be complete and these special problems 
will disappear. 
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After tho opening speech by the president the work of the Conference 
was begun. The first evening was gi veir to a general report of the year*8 
InvesttgatiOii and a suggestioii for future work. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBoi», Professor of Economics and History, presented 
the general report, dwelling first on the aims and methods of sociological 
research, and then presenting a series of charts and figures to illustrate 
the efforts which Negroes are making in various cities for their own social 
betterment. He was followed by Mr. George A. Towns ('W), with a 
paper which was a review of oflicial statistics already gathered by the 
government on the subject of the economic condition of the Negro, with 
conclusions as to the^fleld open for future study. 

Discussion followed these papers, and after appointing a committee 
on resolutions the first session adjourned. 

On Wednesday afternoon a General Mothers' Mestlng, designed to 

reach the mothers of school children was held. Tho following papers were 

read : 

"Good Manners" by Mrs. G. S. King, ('74). 

**Childrens' Rights" „ „ S.S. Butler. 

^^Cleanliness" „ „ M. A. Koss, ('8S). 

''Maxims for Mothers",, „ T. N. Cliase. 

-The Cart! of Homes" „ Miss Brittnin, ('i>3). 

''Social Purity"— a tract by Prof. Eugene Harris. 

An interesting general discussion followed ea^^'h paper. 

Tho second regular sossii>h of the Conference met Wednesday night 
May 25, and was designed to present particular examples of benevolent 
and reform work in various cities. 

Letters of regret on account of their inability to be present at the 
conference were read from Professor Edward Cummings of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professor Edmund J. James of the University of Chicago, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright of tiie U. S. Ijabor Bureau, Professor Kathe.ine Coman 
of Wellesley College and otiiers. A reiort on Negro mortality for the past 
year was presented by the r.^corder, Mr. L. M. Hershaw('8C). 

The following program was tiien carried out: 

*'The Charitable Work of Njgro Churches'' Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
Pastor 1st Congregatio'ml Chureh, Atlanta, Ga. '*Th« Carrie Steele Or- 
phana^re" Miss Perry, (Mi). '•Ktt\>rts of the Nogm for Social Bcttar- 
ment" in Augusta, Gn., Miss Mary C. Jackson (V>) in Petersburg, 
ViJ.., Professor J .M. Colson, Virginia Normal and C.Vllegiate Institute. 

Discussion followed these pjip».*rs ; Kev. Joseph Smith ('76) spoke of 

charitable and reformatory work in Chattanooga, Tunn. Mr. Matthews, 

of the city public schools gave an acctmnt of tlie I'irst Sociological club of 

Atlanta. Dr. W* T. Penn, I)r J. 11. Porter and others discussed other 

phases. 
The committee on resolutions^ consisting of Mrs. A. H. Logan, Rev, 

H. H. Proctor, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Dr. J. R. Porter and Uev. F. H* 
Henderson, presenUul their report which was adopted. The conference 
after authorizing the chalrumn to appoint standing committees then 
adjourned. ^^ H. Henderson, j :secr-ca'ios. 

G. A. Towns. ) 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE. 



The Third Atlanta Conference has studied some typical efforts of Ne- 
groes toward their own social betterment in nine Soutliern cities. It has 
jjiven especial attention to the charitable and reformatory work of Negro 
churches, secret societies and rescue institutions, and to efforts in co- 

^ openitivo business. As a result of this inquiry the Conference offers 

: tliese recommendations: 

1. Negro churclies ought to strive to reduce their building and running 

• expenses, bot4j of which seem disproportionately high, and seek to extend 

tlioir charitable and rescue work. Asylums for oki people and orphans, 
Florence Crittenden homes and othel* such institutions siiould be estab- 

*■ lislied, and there should he more systematic work in slums and jails. 

7 2. Secret societies among Ne^rojs should ba careful not to give 

undue prominence to ritual, regalia and parade. The increasing dis- 
position in these societies to invest in real estate is commendable, 
aTid tljey should especially be encouraged in their present tendency to- 

[ ward building asylums »nd retreats for tlie aged and orphaned. The 

I relief and insurance features of these organizations need careful man- 

4' agement, but have done and may do much good. 

' 3. Negroes should be emphatically warned against unstable insurance 

; societies conducted by irresponsible parties, and offering insurance for 

I stnall weekly payments, which really amount to exorbitant ratas. Sav- 
ings banks are the safest and best means of providing for the future, 
and their ostablrshment near the centers of Negro population is highly 
desirable. 

4. The work of beneficial societies with a small and mutually well- 
known membership is to be commended. They should not allow their 
ni.?mbership to be increased without careful scrutiny^ they sliould use the 
best business methods', and invest their money in real estate and in 
savings banks. 

5. The tendency to extravagance and display at funerals is widespread. 
Th? system of death bonefiti? often encourages this. Societies giving death 
benefits, churches and thoughtful persons in general, should frown upon 
these excesses as wasteful, unbecoming and unchristian. 

G, In spite of many failures in the past there Is room for considerable 
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cooperative business effort among Negroes. Failures may be expected in 
li the future, but they will have their educational value. Modest efforts, 

' '" however, in the line of building associations, and perhaps in retailing 

groceries and fuel, ought to succeed. Consumers' leagues, too, might 
_^ save much money and inconvenience. The Corresponding Secretary of 

t'i the Conference would be glad to furnish information and advice on these 

I i points. 

1 7. Hospitals and juvenile reformatories are especially needed among 

.4 the Negroes of the South, to prevent disease and crime. Efforts toward 

I their establishment, if properly supported by Negroes themselves, would 

undoubtedly receive State and other aid. 

8. Without doubt Negroes are making considerable and commendable 
efforts toward social betterment among themselves. Nevertheless much 
f 4 more might be done, and persistent agitation and encouragement is neces- 

sary to awaken the mass of the Negroes to their duty in this respect. 
The educated and comfortable classes should recognize their duty toward 
I /f the less fortunate in these lines, 

t * 9. Continued observation of the Negro death rate in Southern cities 
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J \^ shows that it is still excessive. There is, however, no increase in the rate, 

t :; and in many cases a decrease is to be noted in the last three years. The 

: * large death rate is still a matter of solicitude, and the preaching and 

I ;: teaching of the laws of health and hygiene are imperative. 
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PART III. 



PAPERS SUBMITTcD TO THE CONFERENCE. 



The following six papers wore among those submitted to the Conference. 
They are in all cases written by colored men and women wtio liave had 
an opportunity of studying at first hand the subjects on which they write. 
The Rev. H. H. Proctor, for instance, is the pastor of one of the most ef- 
fective Negro church organizations of Atlanta, and is a graduate of Fisk 
y^ University and the Yale Theological School. Dr. H. R. Butler in a physi- 

U cian; he is a graduate of Meharry Medical School, and belongs to a num- 

ii l>er of societies in Atlanta. Professor J. M. Colson is a graduate of Dart- I 

I', mouth College, and a professor in a Virginia school. His life-long residence ! 

y^ and wide acquaintance in Petersburg enabled him to make by far the best 

>j local study reported. Mrs. Helen A.Cook is the wife of the former tax- j 

k collector of the District of Columbia, and is the pioneer of organized be- 1 

(.. nevolent work among colored w^omen. Miss Perry is a recent graduate 

^^ of Atlanta University, and a teacher in the orphanage of which she 

f-^ writes. Mr. L. M. Hershaw, a graduate of Atlanta University, is in the 

j^. government service at Washington. He is Recorder of the Conference and 

*'< continues this year his interesting work of watching the course of the 

f 2 Negro death rate in various cities. 

i* There will be found in the matter here presented some points and fig- 

^; ures already referred to in the general treatment. The repetition, how- 

f ' ever, is necessary to the different point of view. 
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THE CHUJICH AS AN INSTITUTION FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT, 



Abstract of the Paper Read hj the Reo. Uenry ILtjh Proctor^ B. D, 



It Is e.^tim-ited by a:i Inva^tl^r^i^r in t'le Ddpartmint of So3iolo:^y, At- 
lanta Unlvar.^ity, that of every dollar sp3nt by the Nsgrro churchas of At- 
lanta, Ga , 1&3S than two cants is j»:iven for direct charity.* Tlie causes of 
this small contribution are threefold. 

. The first is the poverty of tho masses of the Nej»:n> people, arising from 
well know«icau)3s in t!i?p!i?t and low wi^as at pr3 4?nt. 

A second and more important reason lies in tho lack of orgranfznfion for 
this special purpose; very few of the churches have orft:a,nizations for this 
kind of work. The want of organization makes the benevolence unsys- 
tematic and unintelligent. 

The third and still more Important reason for lack of charitable activi- 
ties is the extent to which lodges and Cnstrranco Kocieties absorb the ener- 
gies and savings of the church members. Ever>- chureh has one or more 
of tnese socioties which, althongli not officially conneetad with the 
churcheri, nevertheless are in reality « part of tliem. 

Tho first defect can bo met only by instilling lessons of thrift and econ- 
omy in the people, so that they will expend their money to b?tti3r advan- 
tage. 

The second defect of organization can only be met by carefully organ- 
ized charitable societies in each church. As it is now there is no system; 
a special appeal for a special case is made and people give according to 
their momentary feelings; but the principle of systematic giving is not 
developed. Again, there must be more intelligent Investigat'on of the 
proper objects of charity. Tliere i.s much deception practiced now, which 
hurts the general cause. One of tho favorite methods among tlie colored 
people is to solicit money to bury a dead relative, and many fraudulent 
appeals for such purposes are made. 



^ilr. a. F. Porccr, 'OJ. Hw ut>le of ihe c'.iarUy In nloo Ne^ro churches in Atlanta is as fol- 
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l,8o() 
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25 00 
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45 00 
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460 


700 00 
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400 


1,200 00 
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891 


1,242 09 


17 00 
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280 


3,000 00 


20 00 
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100 


203 88 


600 
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519,611 67 


$271 40 
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{ 9 Tlie question of lodges and insurance societies is a difficultone ; they are 

[ gtrongly entrenched and do much good; nevertheless the small insurance 

[ k business is greatly overdone and hinders thrift and benevolence. The 

^ \ church could in many ways do away with the necessity of so many of 

^ ' these societies. Especially should the Negro church enter upon the gen- 

( eral work of rescue and reform among the lower classes of Negroes. One 

f cause of the neglect of this work in the past is the fact that nearly all the 

churches are in debt. Some are struggling terribly to keep out of the auc- 

i tioneer*8 hands. By the time the members meet their church obligations 

r there is little left for reform work. 

I Atlanta, with her back alleys and slums, is a fine field of work. The 

I churches of the city might parcel out the field and each take a particular 

• set of alleys for the work of general betterment. Again, there might be 

I a matron for Negro girls at the city prison, as there is for white girls, and 

t^ the churches mipht support one. 

Finally, all cluirches should unite t:) support the New Florence Oritten- 

l ' den Home, just established by the Negroes of this city of Atlanta. 

An encouraging beginning has been made. The work progresses. Every 

1 church should subscribe liberally. Rescue circles should be formed in 

every church. The slianieless districts should be regularly canvassed, 

' and a way of escape be made for every erring girl that wants to lead a 

pure life. Is it not high time we stop our shouting, be sober, open our 
eyes, and do something to save the little black girls that are tripping head- 
long down to he]]? I lay this question soleninly upon the consciences of 
the colored churches of Atlanta. 
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SECRKT AND BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES OF ATLANTA, GA. 



Abstract of the Paper Submitted by II. R. Butler, M, D, 



I. FREK MASONS. 

There are five lodges of Masonn in Atlanta, with a total membership of 
uot less than 1,000. The monthly clues are 60 cents per member. They 
probably have an income of §5,()0J. This money is used to care for the 
Bick and bury the dead, and assist tiie widows and orplians of deceased 
members. They own no real estate in the city, but they are joint owners 
together witli otlier lodges in tho State of a lar<^e tract of land near Auier- 
icus, Oa., on wliich tlie order is building a home and scliool for orphans 
and retreat for widov/s of dead )neml>ers. Tlie Masons have an endow- 
ment insurance department, which pays relatives :J1KX) sit death. It is not 
certain, however, that tins department will be retained mucli longer. 

IT. ODD FELLOWS. 

Tliere are five lodges of Odd Fellows in the city, with a total member- 
ship of 612. The monthly assessment is 50 conU, and tlie annual income 
about $3,772 a your. This is spent largely in sick and death benefits. One 
of the lodges owns a building lot, on which it intends to erect a hall, and 
the general order is to build a widows' and orplians' home in the near 
future. 

III. KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

Three or four years ago there were three lodges of the Knights of 
Pythias in the city. Now there is but one active lodge and one lodge of 
the women's department, the Ladies' Court. They have an endowment 
department, which pays |100 to $aOO at death. This order has in tho past 
done an excellent work in the city. 

IV. GOOD SAMARITANS. 

There are two lodges of Good Samaritans, with an income of about 
$l,60O annually. They formerly owned one of the best halls possessed by 
the Negroes of the State, but lost it through mismanagement. This order 
has a department for children, and seeks to incidcate the habit of sys- 
tematic saving «imong them. 

V. DAUGHTERS OF KETHEL. 

There are two lodges of the Daughters of Bethel, the Original and the 
Independent. Both have a large membership, and the Original lodge 
owns valuable property and has a good bank account. Their members 
pay 25 cents a month and receive ^'2 a week when sick and i^35 at death. 
An extra assessment of 25 cents is levied when a death occurs, so that the 
society is a pretty safe institution. The annual income of these lodges 
cannot be less than $1,200. They have relieved hundreds of people, not 
only by their sick benefits, but by friendly visitation and nursing. They 
also loan small sums ot money at a low rate of interest. 
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VI. SONS AND DAUGHTERS OP JACOB. 

There are four Iodides of this order with a large membership. They own 
no real estate but are in good financial condition. They are conducted 
like the other societies. 

VII. MISCEIiliANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

There are a lar:;e number of other Ro?letiesof which only a few can be 
named. The Coachmen's Assembly is a new organization— a sort of trades 
union. It has m?wuy msmbers. The Fort Street Benevolent Association 
and the United Friendly Society bath have a considerable membership. 

The total income of these secret and beneficial societies can only be es- 
timated; after a close study of the matter I believe that they must raise 
annually in Atlanta no less than $25,000. On the wliole, this money has 
been honestly if not always wisely expended, although some cases of 
misappropriation of funds liave occurred. 

SOME BRNEFIOIAIi AND RRXKVOLEXT OROANIZATIONS OK ATLANTA, C5A. 
CONNECTED WITH CHURCHES AND COMPOSED OF C0I»0RED WOMEN. 

(Data Compiled by Miss S. Fanny Wingfield, '98.) 



NAME. 



Helping Hand, 1st Congre 
Rational Church 

Rising Star, Wheat Street 
Baptist Church 



Daughters of Bethel, Bethel 
Church , 

Ladies* Court of Calanthe. 

Dauglit^rs of Friendship 

Union No. 1, Friendship 
Baptist Church 

Fort St. Benevolent Mission. 1807 

Daughters of Plenty 1892 



JB C 



18721 
187C 

1874 

1891 
1869 



OS 



Pilgrims Progress, Park St. 1891 
Church...- 

Sisters of Love, Wheat St. 
Baptist Church 



Nine Organizations...^ | 973i< 2,97^ 



1880 



40$ 
let' 

175 

15 
15(» 



116 
120 
190 



E 

c 



KEMAKK8. 



120 Benefits paid in 5 years, $255; 
benevolence, $25. 

250lBeneflts paid in 5 years, $370; 
donations, etc., *nO; owns cem- 
etery lot for its poorer members. 

525 Donations in 5 years, $125; l>en- 
eflts in 5 ye«rs, $5tX). 

72» Benefits $590 since 189L 

450Benefits 5 years, $430; donates 
much to the church. 

390 Benefits 1 year, $190. 
250jBenfits in 4 years, $200; secession 

from Daughters of Bethel. 
860Benefits in 5 years, $600. 

570 Has $600 in bank. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORTS OF NEGROES FOR THEIR OWN SOCIAL 
BETTERMENT IN PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Ps'otr Submitted by Janes M, CoU'nu Profess'jr of N'atitral Science in the i 

■* ft I' 1 

Viryiaia Konn%l and d/Ucgiate Institale, i 

1 
pi^l 

I. THK CHURCH. "* I 

The colored population of Petersburg is 13,000. There are 12 colored ti« 
churches— 8 Baptist, 2 Methodist, 1 Presbyterian and 1 Kx>iscopal. All (^| 
the churches save one own their places of worship. The total enrollmsnt a^ 
Is 7,768, and the active membership is 4,032; the church property is val- 
ued at $114, TiiO; the indebtedness is $4,579; the income for the past year 
was $11,653.72; the annual expense was $11,045; tlie sum of $900.35 was ex- 
pended for charity by nine churches, the otlier churclies Iceephig no re- ^' 
cord of tlieir charitable work ; 81 persons and an orphan home ai^e re- ^^ 
ported as having been helped. ti- 

The organizatlois of cliurch work is far from being complete. Christian *^ 

Endeavor and young people's donominalional societies jirc slowly grow- *'^ 

ing in favor. Such relief work as is attempted is cari-iecl on by each con- '*' 

gregaUon mainly for its own members. Benevolent. societies exist in mo.st *^' 

of the churclies for tlie purpose of lielping the sick and burying the dead. ^ 

Their member.? pay from 5 to 10 cents montlily; they receive $l.t'0, $1.00 ^• 

and 60 cents per week, according to the number of weeks sick, and $15.00 ^* 

and $20.00 death benefits. Only members of the church society got assist- ^ 

ance. Nearly all the churches make sojno effort to care for the aged and ^ 
poor sick. Outside of this tliere is little or no organized charitable work. 

Two churches have branch or mission Sunday-schools. In tlie true sense ^ 

of the term there is no local missionary worl; supported by ourchu;ches— ^ 

the missionary societies scheduled are adjuncts of tlie Home and Foi-eign *^ 

Missionary Societies of their rjspective danominritions. ^ 

In all the churches the consla;it struggle to obtain money to pay cur- ^ 

rent expenses is so gr?at tliat little energy is left to look after the spiritual ^ 

development c»f the people. i 

The only recognition of tlie social needs of the young people is evidenced ^ 

in the annual picnic and Christmas t:ee. Two good signs are to be noted; ' 

The growing sentiment against the use of the church edifice for anything ' 

else than religious exercises and tlie demand for an educated and clean * 

niinislry- « 

II. KEOKRT SOOIETIES. ' 

f 

R3port>s have been obtained from more t!ian 40 secret societies. Their 1 
actual membership is 1,246; they own real estate to the value of $7,450; j 
their income for last year amount Hi to $4 743.27; they paid out for sick 
ben€?ftt8 $770.25; for death benefits, $1,369.05; and aided 230 persons. These 
soaietle^ pay sick benefits of $l.iK) or 5^2.00 weekly, and death bene- 
fits ranging from $20 to $125. The orders are establishing *'endowmont ^ 
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I fiinds,^* SO that it is possible to give a much larger death benefit than 

*' could otherwise be given. For ex»iii^)le, the local society pays $25 out of 

I. its treasury and the order $10;) to the iie:r.i of the beneficiary in the case 

* of a fl^ death claim. Two of the ordei-s scheduled aro atiempthig very 

I praiseworthy or^j^anized charity worx in the wa/ of OJd Folks* Homes. 

Besides the care of the sicic and tha burial of tlie dead these societies 
\ ^ are accomplishing much good in the development of our people. The 

^ keeping of records, the transaction of business in thu local and general 

■•"' gatherings, the contact with one another, etc., are training us in a man- 

^ ner quite as important as tliat obtained in tlie school. It is wortliy of 

; ' note that our women share witli our men tiie advantages of the organ iza- 

. . tions, for tliey are eiigibie to membeisliip in ail excepting the Masons and 

Odd Fellows. Tlie place of these iuhtiiutions in our social life is not fully 

appreciated. 

III. £KN'£rKIAIi SOCIETIES AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

1 Beneficial or benevolent societleSf as tliey are called, date back more 

. tlian fifty years. There are still many, but tlie insurance companies, 

■ , wliite and colored, are taking their phues. Twenty-one benefioiai socle- 

'. ties, with a membership of 1,542, and ihiec mutiuii aid associations, with 

n niembeiship of iy,5oJJ, are reported. The twenty -one beneficial societies 

reported a total annual income of i^;^«0Tti.49, total expenditure for sick and 
\ ' death benefits, $^,478.81 ; amount of real estate or otlier property, 

; $1,735.87. Some of tliese societies have a large membei*ship; with but few 

exceptions, the members pay 25 cents monthly, or 5 cents per week, with 

a small tax quaiterly or semi-annually, and an assessment of 12 or 25 

cents on the death of a member. These are local organizations and many 
I of them under proper management could be easily tiansfornied into strong 

coopeiative business enterprises. 
^. Petersburg has four Negro insurance companies; two have their home 

ofllces here and two are branch offices. Three of them report 19,55*3 mem- 
I hers; if this membership is reduced by U)% the actual number will be 

more nearly represented; their income lor last year was :^,86U.82; they 
I ' expended for sick and death benefits the sum of ;f3,500; they own no real 

esiale; their other property is valued at $675. These companies pay sick 
! and deatli benefits. The death benefit is sm;:ll in pioptrtion to the pre- 

r* miums; their drawing feature is the sick benefits, which tlie Leneficiary 

r can get without dying to win. Their rates are from 5 to 50 cents weekly 

for sick benefits ranging from $l.cO to $10.00 per week and death benefits 
\:: , ffom $15.00 to $110.00. They employ twenty-five or more agents or clerks, 

d- and are closely imitating the whits industrial insurance companies, wiiich 

p' are partly responsible for this new entei^rise since tliey refused to em- 

V ploy colored agents. Here is n very promising field, both for business 

and the application of sound methods of insurance. The True Refo: mors, 
i besides tiie!r work as an crder, carry on an insurance business. They issuo 

f* two policies of $200 and $500 respectively. 

^^ IV. OOOPEKATIVB BUBINKSS. 

L Petersburg has no cocperative stores now, thouglj such enterprises have 

r been founded from time to time in the past. Ignorance of busines meth- 
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ods and lack of moral basis rather than the failure of the people to patron- 
ize them, is responsible for their non-existence. 

V. MISOKIiLANEOUS SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 



h: 

r There are many children's societies, an increasing number of clubs, and 

^ ; other orpranizations in tho city, which have not been reported for various 

reasons. Three children's societies are reported under this head; their 

mombership is 59; their income for the last twelve months was $114.61; 

and their expenditures for sick and death benefits amounted to $66.60. 
Excepting a Baptist academy and an orplian homo conducted under the 

same management, our educational institutions are supported by the city. 

State or white church societies. 



OONOLUSTON. 



Leaving out the clubs, the tendencies of all these societies are good 
fc -. Th<y are unifying and educating our people, and, in a simple yet effective 

i ^ way, are rendering much needed help. No great effort lias been organized 

^ in our midst, but there is abroad a spirit that sometliing must be done. 

This feeling will crystalizc into action. Under intelligent and honest 
leadership these organizations can be made the nucleus forgrand business 
concerns which can givo us assistance and opportunity for the use of en- 
ergy for which, at present, no provision is made. 
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THE WORK OF THE WOMAN'S LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Abstract of the Paper Suhmiiied by the Prt^dtnt^ Mrs, Helen A. Cook, 



The Woraen^s League was organized in June, 1892 and is therefore six 
years old at present. Its work falls under the following heads: 

KINDfSBGAKTENS. 

The Kindergartens — now increased to seven — ^gather in every day 
more than one hundred cliildren. The stipend paid monthly to the 
Kiudergartners, though a very modest sum, sometimes taxes heavily 
il the slender resources of the League; the young womeu however, are 

f I partly repaid by the opportunity afforded them to practise, and partly by 

» V enthusiasm and a missionary spirit which in some of them seems to 

r- increase as tliey go on. 

5; MENDING BUREAU. 

'^'^ Jn addition to the regular instruction in the Mending Bureau, there 

j was given, this year, a course in tailoring, consisting mainly in making 

l\: ''Aulcl claes look amiiist as weel's the new'*— in plain language, evolving 

»* one or more pairs of little trousers out of a pair of more or less dilapidated 

* ola ones, generally donated. The lessons were given by an expert and 

'^ included all the processes beginning with the ripping and receiving the 

^^ fi nibbing touches from the tiiiioi*'s goose. 

:"* GIRLS REFORM SCHOOL. 

' *• The committee has sought to secure representation for colored 

?-^ women on tlie Board of Trustees of the Girls' Beform {School, all the 

inniates of which are colored. 
It was not the work of a day to get the name<$ of 2000 colored 
[ j women signed to the petition presented to the Attorney General. Some- 

'\ times wc could only gain admittance to him or to the president through 

U help of Hon. Geo. H. White- and 1 shall not attempt to chronicle tbe 

ri uuiubor of interviews witli Senators, Members of Congress, Commissioners 

of the District Columbia and representiitives of the press. Success has 
, < nol yet crowned our etiorts, but we mean to ask again in July, the time 

' ^' when tlie terms of some members expire and we mean never to give up 

until such a reasonable reiiuest has baen gi-anted. 
mothers' oonorbss. 
i ] A.s you are perhaps aware, the Woman's League was represented at 

^ t Hit ^.oihei's Ccngicbs by two delegates— the maximum nuniber allowed 

! i eM-u \o laij;e organizations—and by their president,Who was invited 

\ i to rei«i« ft paper. It cctupied the usual twenty minutes, was entitled, 

*'^\t ht,\eheenHii.c€ic(i,LcwCan Wc Be HeipedV" and will be pub- 

lixlifci with their annual report. 
Tuu uelegates weic Mis. Murray, Kindergarten Committe, and Mre, 

FlieiVA od, Department of Molheis' Meetings, a woman so well qualified 

f.>L Uiis iuivicular woik tliat the results have been most gratifying and 
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promise even more in the future^ The L3ague was represented at the 
Mothers* Congress in February, 1897, by several delegates. 

8T00KH0I*DEKS* UNION. 

The Stockholctei*s' Union, made up chiefly of Lsague women and hav- 
ing as its ultimate object the building of a L?ague Home, where our work 
may be centralized, is now fully organized. In less than a month the 
lot we have in view will be transferred to us. After the first payment we 
shall still have an indebtedness of $1,000, but we have faith and courage 
and believe we shall succeed. 

PUBLIC MEETING. 

An invitation from the Bethel Literary and Historical Association to 
occupy one of their regular evenings at the Metropolitan Church, in 
March, 1893, gave to the League an oi>portunity to present their work and 
aims to a large and appreciative audience. The speakers, about seven 
in number, were limited to fifteen minutes, efcdi confining her remarks to 
one pliase of our endeavor. 

Mrs. Smyth— TheMoral Value of Such an Organization. 

Mrs. Grimke— Refining Influences of the Study of Art. 

Mrs. Howard, Msnding Bureau.— The Conscientious Performance of 
Humble Work. 

Miss Jones— AffiUiated CIul>s; Especially the Social Improvement 
Club, of Howard University. 

Mrs. Fleetwood— Mothers* Clubs. 

Mrs. Murray— Kindergartens. 

Mrs. Cook— Brief History of Woman's League. 

PROJEOTED WOKK. 

The Entertainment Committee proposes to give a combined dramatic 
and social affair in a large hall this summer, in the hope of raising a con- 
siderable sum of njoney. If it should be successful, wre propose to put a 
part of the proceeds into the establishment of a "diet kitchen," on a 
small scale, with tlie object of supplying sterilized milk and simple foods 
for infants in one of the poor and crowded sections of Washington. The 
physicians of a neighboring "Dispensary" liave assured us that the death 
rate in that particular locality might be reduced at least one-half by such 
an enterprise. This work will commence early in June and continue to 
the end of September. 

Some of our work, as for instance, that of the Mending Bureau, is bo 
homely that it does not show well in print, but it is greatly needed among 
the large and indigent colored population of Washington. Some of our ef- 
forts it is not prudent to publish too widely for fear of adverse influences, 
but I do hope that men who look at things in the light of reason will feel 
that we are sincere in our endeavor to be helpful in the onward and up- 
ward movement of our people and of mankind. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER OF THE WOMAN'S LBAOUE. 

\ i Receipts of the L3ag:u6 from April, 1898, to December 81, 1896. 

(- 1 Amount brought forward .$ 29 90 

I ? Dues 123 00 

\ i From other sources 94 90 

2 From Kindergarten Normal Class 800 00 

Donation from a friend 20 

Donation from Mrs. A. L. Barber 10 00 

Donation from Mrs. Pellew „ 25 00 

Donation from Dr. Rankin 5 00 

Donation from members of the Lea^jrue 18 50 

Donation from pupils of the public .schools 2 76 

Donation for tuition of Kindergarten pupils 15 00 

Donations for the support of Manassas pupil 28 33 



, ; Total receipts $647 59 

- " DISBIRSEMEXTS. 

I I Printing $ 18 00 

: J Expenses of the Convent 'on of the National League 217 14 

f ■{ To Y. M. C. A. for use of parlor 6 00 

f ; To Mrs. Pollock, teacher of Normal Kindergarten Class 283 00 

I 'I Miss Dascom, teacher of Kindergarten pupils (two months' 

- - * salary) 40 00 

I \ For Kindergarten material 5 19 

j * For Christmas candy for pupils 70 

I For care of pupils 2 35 

; ; For support of Manassas pupil for four months 28 33 

i : Total $606 71 

' \ Balance $ 40 88 

I Respectfully submitted, 

I ' Anna V. Thompkins. 

I ; 
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THE CARRIE STEELE ORPHANAGE OF ATLANTA, OA. 



Paper Read by Afua Minnie L. Perry^ *90. 

The founder of this home, Carrie Steele, was born in this State, of slave 
parents. Though a slave like others of her race, she in some way learned 
to read and write. Verj- early in life she was left without a mother. 
This had the tendency to soften her heart towards all who were left in a 
like condition, but for a long time she was helpless to render any assist- 
ance. After she had been freed, opportunities to help others were con- 
stantly presenting themselves, and she never failed to seize every oppor- 
tunity for doing good that came in her way. For years she was employed 
at the Atlanta Union Depot. Here she saw much of the suffering of 
children who were left without parents and homeless. Her heart was 
moved to do something for them. Slio had no money — not a dollar — but 
a way was made clear. She wrote a little book, a short hi.story of her 
life, in which among other things, she said: '' Tt is appointed to me in my 
old age to accomplish whjit I believe to be a great and glorious work, and 
one that shall live long after my poor frail body has dropped into the dust 
whence it came.*' And that work was the building of an orphanage for 
colored orphans. 

Her book found ready sale, and with the proceeds and con tribut ions 
from charitably disposed persons, she succeeding in securing four acres of 
laud on the outskirts of the city, and in a little two-room i'louse, with Ave 
orphans, she began her work of caring for the friendless children. As her 
work became known, friends of both races, Nortli and South, would help 
her. Friends of the North remembered her and are yet remembering her 
with gifts of clothing. 

The present Orphanage is a three-story brick structure. A liosxiiUil and 
school house have been recently added. Orphans of both sexes are taken 
into the home and cared for until a home can be found for them in some 
good family, or until they are able to make a livelihood for themselves. 
The girls are taught to cook, sew and do plain housework. The boys work 
on the farm. The school term is only six months long and is supported by 
the county. The children show an aptness that is remarkable, and even 
in this short time the progress made is more than satisfactory. There are 
at present 52 inmates of the Orphanage. 

A word about the inmates of the home may prove interesting. One boj^ 
was brought to the home who had broken into a suburban post office and 
taken some stamps. He was ignorant and it was evident tliat he was not 
responsible. He was taken, cared for, and has since been provided for. 
Another, a girl, accused of arson, was rescued from the clutches of the 
law. She is now at the home. Three other children, whose father is send- 
ing a life sentence in the penitentiary, are with us. Little Dona Moon- 
light, another inmate, has no feet. She is being taught music and it is 
thought she will make a very good musician. 
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Some idea of the good that is being done tljrougli this lionie can 1)e got- 
ten when one learns that this home, which was organized in 1890, with five 
orphans, has sheltered 225 souls. You see, too, from preceding illustra- 
tions that in the absence of a State reformatory we have had to do reform- 
atory work in keeping youthful wrong-doers from going to the worst. 
Children of criminals arc being cared for, provided with a home and com- 
forts, that they may not follow in the footsteps of their parents. In short 
we are taking castaways, and through God^s help, striving to make of 
them good citizens, who will be a blessing rather than a menace to the 
community. 

We are i)raying that the work may not stop here, but that it may con- 
tinue to grow until we shall have a building large enough to accommo- 
date not 60 orphans, but as many as are left uncared for, and our own work- 
shox>s, where the boys may be given industrial training and the erirls 
taught dressmaking. 

I have tried to show briefly what is being done by the Carrie Steele Or- 
phanage toward the social betterment of the Negro. The work promises 
much, and the indications are that it will come up to all that it promises, 
and thiit those young people who would otherwise be useless and possibly 
dangerous, will become peaceful, law-abiding, industrious. Christian citi- 
zens. 
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Second Amiual Bepori of the Recorder, Mr. L. M, Ilerskaw, *86* 



Tho following report, which is a continuation of the report submitted 
to last year*8 Conference on the vital statistics of the cities of Atlanta* 
Ga., Baltimore, Md., Charleston, S. C, Memphis, Tenn., and Richmond, 
Va., deals with the years subsequent to those covered by last year's re. 
port. In last year's report tlie fact^ were grouped in nearly equal periods 
of five yeai*s* As the fa?.t.4 in fc'.iis repor: cover not exceeding three years 
for any of the cities, it has hr^i^n found necessary to treat them somewhat 
differently. 

The following table shows tlie death rate per 1,000 of tlie population 
with distinction of race: 
Atlanta, Ga. — 



Baltimore, Md.- 



Year. 
1806.. 

1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 



Charleston, S. C— 



Memphii^, Tenn.- 



Richmond, Va. — 



1895.. 
1896.. 

1896.. 
1897.. 

1803.. 



White. 
15.59 

18.74 
17.60 
16.11 

21.99 
21.10 

11.91 
11.01 

12.58 



Colored. 
... 26.93 



82.10 
80.02 
27.50 

E9.30 
40.32 

16.81 
15.37 

26.00 



There is to be observed in the.se rates, what was observed in those sub- 
mitted last year— a tendency toward a diminishing death rate of the col- 
ored population. Of course there are some notic3able fliictuations of the 
rates, but they are not more marked than tho.-ie of the white ra?,e from 
year to year. The rates given for tlie city of M9mphis are to b3 taken 
with caution. They are witliout doubt t^o low for both rac3.). Either the 
registration of deaths in Memphis is incomplete, or the est i mat 3d popula- 
tion Is larger than I he actual popula.tion. 

Tlie following table relates to infant mortality, and shows thedeath rate 
of children under five years per 1,000 of total population: 
Atlanta, Ga. — 



Charleston, S. C— 



Year. 
1896... 



Memphis, Tenn.— 



it 



189c.... 
1896.... 

1896.... 
1897.... 



White. 
5.79 

6.90 
6.15 

2.70 
2.18 



Colored. 
... 7.80 



14.84 
15.19 

4.53 
4.21 
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The death-rate among children under five years of age does not differ 
materially from previous rates, though it seems that the disparity between 
the white and the colored rates has diminished. This disparity is still 
very large in Charleston. It is smallest in Atlanta. 

The table which follows sliows the death-rate of children under 5 per 
10,000 of the total population, for Cholera Infantum, Convulsions and Still- 
bom:* 
Atlanta. Ga.— 

Year. White. Colored. 

1896 26.14 61.50 

Charleston, S. C— 

185)5 - 6.11 28.18 

L 1896 8.64 18.64 

f Memphis, Tenn.— 

V 1806 2.84 6.07 

I 1897 8.54 7.64 

h Richmond, Va.— 

^^ 1806 18.23 65.93 

ff The largest excess of the colored over the wliite death rate for these 

^"^ causes of infant mortality is in Charleston. The excess in Atlanta seems 

f to have increased since Inst year's report. 

[i The following table shows the death-rate of the whole population per 

10,U(J0 for Consumption and Pneumonia: 
Atlanta, Ga.— 






I: 
I- 






Year. White. Colored. 
1896 28.23 71.95 



I Cliarleston, S. C— 

^ 1895 28.50 67.21 

1896 28.81 92.44 

Memphis, Tenn. — 



1896 21.77 40.69 

1897 18.27 42.59 

Richmond, Va,— 

1890 19.41 56.89 

The only thing in this table deserving of special notice is tl)e very large 
percentage by which the colored death-rate exceeds the white death-rate 
for pulmonary diseases. 

The following table shows tlie death-rate per 10,000 for Typhoid, Scarlet 
and Malarial Fevers, Diarrhoea and Diphtheria: 
Atlanta, Ga.— 

Year. White. Colored. 

1896 10.63 16.16 

Charleston, S. C— 

1895 18.82 19.39 

1896 14.58 21.23 

^Thceuusu Mtlll-bDrn fs given for Atlanui ani I%ichniond only. 
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Memphis^ Tenn. — 

1896 - 6.41 9.82 

1896 7.27 18.98 

Richmond, Va. — 

1896 8.44 8.80 

The colored and white death-rates approach each other nearer In thi8 

class of diseases than in any other. 
The following tables shows the death rat« i)er 10,000 for Scrofula and 

and Syphilis: 

Atlantii, (Ja.— 



Year. 

1896... 



Charleston, S. C.-- 



Memphis, Tenn. — 



Richmond, Va. — 



1895... 
1896.. 

1896 . 
1897... 



1896.. 



White. 
.37 

.00 
.40 

.50 
.17 

.16 



Colored. 
... 8.59 



2.72 

7.77 

.70 
1.09 

.85 



The foregoing table contains, probably, a greater element of fallacy than 
any one, or all tlie other tables together. In ca.ses where persons of means 
and social standingdieof these infamous diseases, physicians are reluctant 
to issue a certificate of death that will place a stigma on the dead, or bring 
reproach and shame to the surviving relatives. Hence the truth with 
reference to death from these causes is seldom told, save in the case of 
persons for whom no one cares. 

This report strengthens and confirms the conclusions contained in last 
year's report. 

The two principal causes of the excessive mortality among colored 
people are Infant mortality and pulmonary diseases. If the Negro race 
is to preserve a normal increase in its population, it must look to the con- 
servation of child-life; if it is to preserve its pristine vigor and manly 
strength the ravages of pulmonary diseases must be checked. 
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